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About the Author 


Kato Masao was born in Fukuoka on the 15th March, 1947. In 1959 he 
entered Kitani Minoru's go school and in 1964 he became sho- dan. In 1973 he 
was promoted to 8-dan. 

In 1967 he scored a magnificent tally of 37 wins and 8 losses and set a 
record by becoming the first 4-dan to qualify for the Honinbo league; for this 
he was awarded the 5th Shusai prize. In 1969 he went that one better, becom- 
ing at 5-dan the lowest-ranked player to become challenger for the Honinbo 
title. Both records still stand. In the title match he was defeated 4—2 by Rin 
Kaiho, and this was the first of eight second-place finishes before he won his 
first title by defeating otake in the Ist Gosei title in 1976. Since then he has 
won at least one title a year every year, a record (only surpassed by Sakata) 
that makes him one of the most successful of contemporary players. In 1976 he 
also won the 14th Judan title, then held it for four years in a row. The follow- 
ing year, he took his first big title, winning the 32nd Honinbo title match 4-1 
against Takemiya, then defending it against Ishida Yoshio in 1978 and Rin 
Kaiho in 1979. In 1986 he also won the Meijin title and successfully defended it 
in 1987. Kato has also won the Tengen title four times in a row, from 1978 to 
1981; the Oza title seven times in a row, from 1982 to 1988, besides winning it 
in 1979 and 1980; he also defended the Gosei title in 1977 and won it again in 
1987. 

When Kato was still a low-ranked player, he became famous as 'Kato the 
killer’ because of his extremely aggressive style. These days he plays a more 
balanced game and is known for his all-round tactical skill, but he still has that 
devastating knockout punch in reserve. 
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Foreword 


The Chinese fuseki is so called because Chinese players were the first to 
employ it on a regular basis, but in fact this fuseki pattern originated in Japan. 
It seems that the famous amateur Yasunaga Hajime introduced the pattern to 
players in China on a visit to that country over ten years ago. 

Several years have passed since the Chinese fuseki first became fashionable 
in Japan, and its popularity is still on the increase. I myself have won many a 
game using this opening pattern. 

The first thing I would like to make clear is that this fuseki is definitely not 
a mere variation on the sanren-sei style. The three stones that make up the 
basic pattern — Black's moves 1, 3, and 5 — all have a sound theoretical basis, 
each stone possessing its own special ‘mobility’. 

The Chinese fuseki is not just a passing fad; it is sure to take its place 
alongside traditional patterns such as sanren-sei and the Shusaku fuseki as part 
of the classic go opening repertoire. 

The present volume has been written with the aim of explaining the unique 
features of this new opening strategy to a wide readership. If you find the 
Chinese fuseki fascinating, this book will have attained its goal. And if you, too, 
adopt this fuseki in your games, I am sure that it will bring you more victories. 


Kato Masao, 9-dan 


Glossary 
aji: potential 
aji keshi: erasing or destroying potential 
furikawari: a trade, a swap 
fuseki: the opening 
hane: a diagonal move played against an enemy stone 
hasami-tsuke: a clamp 
joseki: a standard pattern of good play (usually in the corner) 
kakari: approach move against a corner stone 
keima: a knight's move 
moyo: territorial framework — potential, not actual territory 
niren-sei: two star-point stones in a TOW 
nozoki: a peep 


ponnuki: the efficient shape resulting from capturing one 
enemy stone with four friendly ones 


sabaki: settling a group by making a flexible and resilient shape 
sanren-sei: three star-point stones in a row 
shimari: a corner enclosure 


suso-barai: a foot-sweep move (see page 36) 


Chapter One 
The Concept of the Chinese Fuseki 


Dia. 1 (Black 1, 3, and 5 — the Chinese fuseki) 

Diagram 1 shows the three moves — Black 1, 3, and 5 — that comprise the 
Chinese fuseki, and that will be the theme of this book. 

Black places his first stone on the star point in the upper right, and his 
second on the 3-4 point of an adjacent corner. Move 5 is not, as would per- 
haps seem natural, placed on the intersection directly under the side star point, 
but is an extension from the 3-4 stone, one space closer to that corner. The 
relationship between these three moves gives this fuseki pattern its unique 
Character. 

Black’s third move replaces the conventional shimari at ‘a’ or ‘b’. Extending 
along the side without first enclosing the corner is part of the special strategy 
of the Chinese fuseki. 


Dia. 1 Dia. 2 


Dia. 2 (the high Chinese fuseki) 

In this case Black plays 5 on the fourth line, a pattern invented by Fujisawa 
Shuko 9-dan, whose style emphasizes the use of thickness. The strategy under- 
lying this move is identical to that of Dia. 1, but the great difference between 
the third and fourth lines leads to a divergence in the later fuseki development. 
The choice of Dia. 1 or Dia. 2 is a matter of taste, and professional players 
adopt both patterns with approximately equal frequency. 


Dia. 3 (falling into the trap) 

Hitherto, fuseki common sense has dictated that, after playing in all four 
corners, the next choice is between enclosing a corner (making a shimari) or 
playing an approach move (kakari) against one of the opponent's corner 
stones. Black's marked stone violates this principle. This kind of move, chal- 
lenging traditional concepts, is a sign of the progress that has been made in 
fuseki strategy. 

What happens if White makes the conventional knight's move approach 
against Black's 3-4 stone? 

This is just what Black was hoping for: the marked stone, which has already 
been played, now acts as a three-space pincer, allowing Black to start a severe 
attack with 2 and 4. 


Dia. 3 Dia. 4 
Dia. 4 (building territory while attacking) 

White tries escaping with the large knight's move of 1, but Black, who is al- 
ready in the lead due to the territory he has staked out in the lower right, con- 
tinues the attack with 2, expanding his framework at the upper right in com- 
bination with the corner star-point stone. Black's diagonal move of 2 could be 
replaced with an attachment at ‘a’. Similarly, if White plays 1 at ‘a’, Black is 
satisfied to defend with a knight’s move at ‘b’. 

As this diagram shows, Black’s attack yields immediate results in terms of 
helping to build a territorial framework (moyo): this is the objective of the 
Chinese-style fuseki. 


Dia. 5 (the high kakari) 

Compared with the knight’s-move approach discussed above, the high ap- 
proach is more difficult for Black to attack. 

In answer to the high kakari it is usual for Black to take territory on the 
lower edge with the knight’s move of 2. The pattern from 3 to 6 is regarded as 
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a joseki, but it cannot be denied that White's extension to 7 is somewhat 
cramped. 

After Black jumps to 8 he can still aim to attack the white group, while at 
the same time he has started to sketch out a framework in the upper right. 
This is a satisfactory development for Black. 


Dia. 5 Dia. 6 
Dia. 6 (the two-space high kakan) 

The two-space high approach at White 1 is a lighter way of playing, but 
there is a feeling of aimlessness to it; White's stone is simply floating between 
the black corner stone and extension without really serving any purpose. The 
knight's move of 2 is once again good enough for Black. 

White 1 would be a useful move a little later in the fuseki, but at this stage 
it is premature. White seems to have lost his composure in the face of the 
Chinese fuseki. 
Dia. 7 (discouraging a kakari) 

While making an enclosure 
at ‘a’ or ‘b’ is in accordance with 
the principles of fuseki, this is 
not to say that the marked stone 
disregards the fundamentals of 
opening theory: the stone is 
placed so as to make it difficult 
for White to play an approach 
move at ‘a’ or ‘b’. 

Black’s third move may seem 
very greedy, in that its purpose is 
to discourage White from play- 
ing an approach move against 
the corner while simultaneously Dia. 7 


extending from the corner stone 
by occupying a big point on the 
side. Later on in the game, 
however, the drawbacks involved 
in omitting to make an enclosure 
wil become apparent, and 
Blacks third move should be 
played in clear recognition of 
this. 

Dia. 8 (balance) 

If the only objective were to 
prevent White from effectively 
playing an approach move at ‘a’ 
or ‘b’, Black 1 could also be con- 
sidered. This move, however, Dia. 8 
places too much emphasis on the lower right corner. Faced with a white ap- 
proach move at 2, Black is at a loss for a suitable continuation. 

It should always be borne in mind that the particular merit of the Chinese- 
style fuseki lies in the balance between Black's structure in the lower right and 
the star-point stone. 


Dia. 9 (the turning point) 

In opposition to Black's Chinese fuseki, we shall consider the niren-sei pat- 
tern, in which White plays on the star points in the upper left and lower left 
corners. Not only does this pattern have the advantage of being a simple one 
from the point of view of fuseki theory, it is also frequently seen in professional 
games. 

White is now faced with the major problem of where to play his next stone. 
Given that an approach move against the lower right corner is uninteresting, 
should he place the emphasis on the upper or lower sides? Since it is impos- 
sible to say which is superior, the direction of play is a matter of taste. 

Dia. 10 (White's sanren-sei) 

White 1, forming a sanren-sei structure, is playable. This move allows Black 
to choose between the upper and lower sides. 

On the lower side, Black can play the approach move at ‘a’ or the extension 
at ‘b’, and he has similar options on the upper side at ‘c’ or ‘d’. From the point 
of view of go theory, both approaches are valid. The choice depends on the 
preference of the individual player. 


Dia. 11 (extending on the lower side) 
If White decides to play on the lower side, the star point is the common- 


sense move. White 1 is the basic move, but ‘a’, ‘b’, and ‘c’ are also possible. 
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Dia. 9 Dia. 10 

A play on the star point and one at ‘a’ immediately below it can be thought 
of as indicating essentially the same strategy, while ‘b’ and ‘c’, one point nearer 
the black corner, also have the same significance. The one-point difference in 
distance from White's stone in the lower left of 1 and ‘a’ on the one hand, and 
*b' and ‘c’ on the other, is crucial, and the two pairs of moves lead to totally 
separate developments later in the fuseki. 

What possibilities does Black have at his disposal in responding to White 
1? 


Dia. 11 


Dia. 12 (lacking in subtlety) 

After White has staked his claim to the lower side with the marked stone, 
Black may begin to feel slightly uneasy at having omitted to enclose the lower 
right corner. 

So what about making an enclosure now, with 1 in Dia. 12? This is un- 
deniably a fine move in itself, but by hastening to play here, the subtlety of the 
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Chinese fuseki is lost. As the same position would have arisen if Black had 
originally enclosed the corner at 1 and had then played the marked stone in 
response to White's star-point extension, this is a rather muddled strategy. 

Dia. 13 (building a framework from the star point) 

The big points on the upper and lower sides are miai, and thus it is natural 
for Black, having been beaten to the punch on the lower side, to reply by 
taking the initiative at the top. 

The approach move of 1, followed by the extension of 3, is the standard 
procedure. In this way, Black builds a magnificent double-wing framework 
based on his star-point stone in the upper right. 

Due to the peculiarly wide extension formed by the marked stone, White 
will not find it easy to reduce Black's moyo. 


Dia. 14 (avoiding complications) 

In place of an approach move at ‘a’ Black could also simply extend to 1. 
This is prompted by the fear that White may not answer ‘a’ at ‘b’ but instead 
pincer the black stone by playing at 1 or counter ‘a’ with his own approach 
move at ‘œ’. Needless to say, such developments are not bad for Black, but he 
could not hope to carry out his plan of constructing a large moyo as in Dia. 13. 

Black’s idea in playing 1 in Dia. 14 is to forestall any interference with his 
strategy of building a moyo around the star point. 


Dia. 15 (counterattack) 

Following Dia. 13, the focus of attention once more shifts to the lower side. 
Now that the big points on the upper side have been occupied, the importance 
of the white approach move at 1 looms large. 

Black naturally responds with the knight's move at 2. After this, the ideal 
development for Black would be to utilize an attack on White 1 to strengthen 
the moyo radiating out from his upper right star-point stone. 
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In place of 1 in Dia. 15, White could attempt to reduce Black's framework 
in the upper right, and this will be discussed later on. 


1 
ard 


Dia. 15 


Dia. 16 (a unique shape) 

If White does not make an approach move at ‘a’, replacing this with, for ex- 
ample, the extension on the right side indicated by the marked stone, Black's 
response is not necessarily limited to closing the corner with a shimari at the 
same point of ‘a’. Black 1 in Dia. 16, giving Black more space, is also an effec- 
tive move, and one more in keeping with the main strategical theme of the 
Chinese-style fuseki. 

The approach move at ‘a’ remains problematic for White, who will have to 
devise another method of reducing the enemy framework. 
Dia. 17 (comparison with the sanren-sei fuseki) 

The Chinese fuseki is a more territorially-oriented approach than the san- 
ren-sei pattern, since Black lays 
claim to one corner with a stone 
on the 3-4 point (komoku). Let 
us, in passing, compare the two 
fuseki patterns. 

In the sanren-sei fuseki, the 
exchange of 1 for 2, followed by 
extending to 3, is very common. 
It hardly needs to be pointed 
out that White can still invade 
the corner at ‘a’, the 3-3 point. 
Thus, from the viewpoint of 
taking territory, this style of 
playing by Black is somewhat 
loose. 


Dia. 18 (easy to enclose the corner) 

White 1 and 3 here are very similar to 1 and 3 in the previous diagram. 
Leaving aside for the moment the objection that it is questionable for White to 
approach Black's corner so closely this early in the fuseki, these moves are 
feasible considered solely in the local context. In comparison with the previous 
diagram, it is clear that Black has closed off the corner much more securely. 

This is only one example among many of the favourable opportunities that 
the Chinese fuseki affords Black to enclose the corner with a shimari. It is for 
this reason that we say the Chinese fuseki is more oriented towards territory 
than the sanren-sei, and one of the factors in its popularity may well be that it 
is not exclusively concerned with building outside influence. 


Dia. 19 (White goes for the upper side) 

Returning to the basic position after move 5, let us take at look at what 
happens when White chooses to emphasize the upper side. Dia. 19 shows the 
most commonly played sequence. 

If the marked stone were at ‘a’, under the star point, the position would be 
one encountered frequently. Black may feel slightly uneasy as his extension is 
one point wider, but there is really very little to choose between the two. 


Dia. 20 (a simple extension) 

White can also simply extend to 1 here. Although the more natural flow of 
the stones would be White ‘a’, Black ‘b’, White 1, there is no guarantee that 
Black would reply to White ‘a’ by jumping to b’. 

By playing 1, White hopes to oppose Black's strategy of constructing a 
large-scale moyo based on the corner star point, without seeking tactical com- 
plications. 
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Dia. 20 Dia. 21 

In the event that White approaches at ‘a’ in place of the simple extension to 
1, an alternative to ‘b’ for Black is shown in the next diagram. 

Dia. 21 (pincered) 

In reply to White 1, the pincer of 2 is a powerful move. 

Following the joseki, White enters the corner at the 3-3 point and the se- 
quence continues up to 8. White often descends at ‘a’ in place of 7 here, but 
whichever variation is followed Black succeeds in his aim of building a large 
moyo. 

Black could also play 2 at ‘b’ — the two-space high pincer. 

If White dislikes allowing Black to build a large framework in this way, he 
should choose the simple extension to 1 in Dia. 20. 


Dia. 22 (plunging right in) 

Immediately playing the approach 
at 1 could also be considered in place 
of an extension on the upper side. 

Needless to say, this move is pos- 
sible only because of the width of the 
black extension from the star-point. If 
the marked stone were at ‘a’ or 'b', 
White 1 would be out of the question. 

As an answer to this approach from 
the inside, Black 2 lacks severity: after 
the slide to 3 and the two-space exten- 
sion to 5 White's group is completely 
settled and he can be very satisfied with 
the result. Black thus has no choice but 
to play the sequence in Dia. 23. 
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Dia. 23 (good enough for Black) 

Instead of simply jumping to 2 as in Dia. 22, Black should first play the 
diagonal attachment of 1 here, forcing White 2, before jumping to 3. White, 
being unable to follow the proverb ‘extend three spaces from a two-stone wall’, 
has to make do with a two-space extension, but since he has invaded Black's 
sphere of influence, this is unavoidable. 

The black one-space jump to 5 is an excellent move, threatening the 
cramped white group while starting to sketch out a territorial moyo on the 
lower side. 


Dia. 23 


Dia. 24 (complications) 

If Black plays a one-space low pincer against White's approach move at 1 
in Dia. 24, the counter-pincer at 3 is an interesting idea. This is a flexible 
response which introduces tactical complications that Black is unlikely to wel- 
come. It gives White more aji than the initial approach at 3 as in the previous 
diagram. 

Next, Black could attach at ‘a’ or play the diagonal move of b’. 


Dia. 25 (Black takes the lower side) 

Assuming the most natural sequence, in which White plays 1 and 3 as 
shown here, Black will then expand his framework on the lower side. In this 
case, too, the combination of 4 and 6 is the most commonly seen. If Black fears 
that White will seek to complicate matters with 5, he can simply extend to 6 in 
place of the approach at 4. 

In Dia. 25 Black has sketched out a moyo based on the lower right corner. 
Because of the unique relationship between the two marked stones, the posi- 
tion has become an extremely interesting one and promises to pose a variety of 
novel problems. 
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Dia. 25 


Dia. 26 (focus on the shimari) 

How is White to set about reducing Black's lower side framework? This is 
perhaps the central question of the Chinese fuseki. 

The first move that springs to mind is undoubtedly the high approach at 1 
in Dia. 26. If White omits this move Black will waste no time playing there 
himself, which would be intolerable. 

Black's best reply is the knight's move of 2. His strategy is to attack the 
white group while simultaneously improving his territorial prospects on the 
lower side and strengthening the framework in the upper right. 

From this point onwards, the interest centres on how White will settle his 
group. 

Dia. 27 (reducing move) 

White 1 in the diagram is frequent- 
ly played, the intention being to lightly 
reduce the black framework while 
leaving open the possibility of putting 
down roots at ‘a’. If Black answers at 
‘a’, the white attachment at ‘b’ natural- 
ly becomes the perfect move, so Black 
does better to play the knight's move 
at 2. 

After White takes steps to build a 
resilient shape (sabaki) the players will 
enter the middle game. 

In place of 1, White could also 
consider the two-space high approach 
at C. 
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Dia. 28 (light reduction) 

Playing 1 in Dia. 28, like dangling a fishhook in a stream, is an interesting 
method of reducing the black moyo. If Black obligingly replies with ‘a’, White 
plans to switch to the high approach move at ‘b’. Due to the exchange of 1 and 
‘a’, it has become easier for White to make sabaki for any group that develops 
from the approach at ‘b’. In addition, the black moyo has been forced into a 
low posture, and thus White can be well pleased with this development. 

Although ‘a’ is in fact Black's most common reply, there are many other 
possibilities, and these will be examined in a later chapter. 


Dia. 29 
Dia. 29 (the value of an extension) 

Thus far we have considered only the niren-sei pattern for White, but in ac- 
tual play the choices are almost limitless. 

Let us look at a few examples. 

In Dia. 29 White has played on the 3-4 point in the upper left and has then 
enclosed the corner with a shimari at 6. Black should now play the extension of 
7. Since White has already enclosed the corner, the value of 7 is greatly en- 
hanced, as it occupies the very point to which White would like to extend from 
his shimari. 


Dia. 30 (taking the fight to the enemy) 

In this case, White has replied to Black 5 with an extension to the lower 
side star-point. 

Next, while a similar black extension to ‘a’ would not be bad, the principles 
of fuseki make an approach move at 7 in the upper left corner attractive. After 
this, the game is likely to focus on the fight that is sure to spread out from the 
top left corner following a white pincer at ‘b’. Subsequent developments are 
impossible to predict. 

Another common development from the position here is the well-known 
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avalanche joseki from White ‘c’ through Black ‘f. 


Dia. 31 


Dia. 31 (White occupies the 3-3 points) 

In recent professional games, White has often countered the Chinese fuseki 
with a diametrically opposed style which emphasizes secure territory in con- 
trast to Black’s large frameworks, playing his first two stones on the 3-3 points. 

The follow-up, however, is almost identical to that in the case of niren-sei. 
If White stakes his claim to the upper side with 6 and 8, Black counters on the 
lower side with the approach of 9 and the extension of 11. 

When White 2 is on the star-point ‘a’, Black approaches with the knight's 
move of ‘b’. From the standpoint of fuseki theory, however, the two strategies 
are identical. 


Dia. 32 (the same principle) 

When White extends to 1 on the 
lower side, Black naturally counters 
with the sequence of 2 to 4 at the top, 
aiming at a subsequent shoulder hit on 
the star-point of ‘a’ to deal with White's 
structure on the lower side. 

The 3-3 point shares a number of 
characteristics in common with the 
star-point, and so the responses avail- 
able to Black when faced with the 
niren-sei structure, which we have ex- 
amined, should be equally applicable to 
other patterns that White may adopt, 
such as star-point plus 3-3 point or 3-4 
point plus 3—3 point. 
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Dia. 33 (the difference of one point) 

As mentioned before, move 5 in the basic pattern of the Chinese fuseki can 
be played on the third line at ‘a’ or the fourth line at b’. Both points have their 
particular advantages and drawbacks, and neither can be said to be superior. 

In terms of the inherent nature of the moves, the difference between them 
lies in the greater territorial orientation of ‘a’ compared with ‘b’, which is 
aimed more at outside influence. However, as there are innumerable possible 
ways in which this difference may manifest itself during the subsequent 
development of the game, we cannot say definitely that simply because a player 
has made the low move he will therefore pursue a territory-oriented strategy, 
or because he has played on the fourth line he is obliged to adopt a strategy 
emphasizing influence. 

Some examples will make things clearer. 


Dia. 33 

Dia. 34 (room to slide) 

This diagram shows one development from the high Chinese fuseki. After 
the sequence to 7, White has an excellent move in the slide to ‘a’, and so Black 
usually forestalls this by attacking at ‘b’. 

The reader should compare the situation after White 7 with that in Dia. 35. 
Dia. 35 (clear-cut) 

In this case, with the marked stone on the third line, Black replies to White 
7 with the jump to 8. Compared with Dia. 34, the development is much more 
clear-cut, but we still cannot unqualifiedly say that Black stands better than in 
the previous diagram. 
Dia. 36 (the capping move) 

Here is another example. 

When Black plays the low Chinese fuseki, White can make sabaki with the 
well-known technique of the capping move at 3. This would naturally be im- 
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possible if Black's third stone had been played at ‘a’. 
In this case, too, Black cannot be accused of slack play. Playing at ‘b’ would 
now be a powerful follow-up, taking sure territory while attacking. 


Dia. 37 (forestalling the Chinese fuseki) 

The player who just cannot abide having to combat the Chinese fuseki can 
prevent his opponent from playing it by immediately making an approach 
move at 4 in reply to Black 3. It is advisable, however, to ensure that you have 
an adequate grasp of the intricacies of the currently popular joseki that results 
from Black 5, nicknamed the ‘Magic Sword of Muramasa’. 

If you can’t contend with the Chinese fuseki, and you hate being pincered 
with 5, you'll just have to give up playing go, I’m afraid. 


Dia. 37 
Dia. 38 (the Magic Sword of Muramasa) 
What about trying to avoid the Chinese fuseki by playing your first move in 
the bottom right corner as in the diagram? This is an interesting idea at first 
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sight, but Black is not likely to fall for it! Simply by playing 3 at the top left he 
still gets the first two moves of the Chinese fuseki. 

If you really must stop Black from completing his framework, you will have 
to play at ‘a’, whereupon you can expect to be pincered at b’. As a knowledge 
of the ‘Magic Sword’ joseki is an absolute necessity, I shall devote a chapter to 
it later on. 


Chapter Two 
The Star-Point Stone 


Pattern 1: The Outside Approach 

We shall first consider the development shown in Basic Pattern 1 below. 
After Black has set up the Chinese fuseki structure, White immediately attacks 
the star-point stone with the approach at 1. Although this is a very ordinary- 
looking sort of move, there is no telling how the game will proceed from here; 
everything depends upon White's intentions in playing it. 


Basic Pattern 1 


Dia. 1 (peaceful) 

Black 1 is the most natural answer, 
leading to the peaceful sequence end- 
ing with 4. 

As explained above, White often 
plays 2 on the star-point at 'a', but the 
slide into the corner followed by the 
two-point extension to 4 cannot be 
criticised. The difference between slid- 
ing to 2 and playing at ‘a’ is that in the 
former case White relinquishes his op- 
tion of invading later at the 3-3 point in 
favour of compromising with the ex- 
change of 2 for 3. 
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Dia. 2 (example A) 
Ishida Yoshio 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

In this game, perhaps because White 2 was played on the 3-3 point, after 
which Black chose the high Chinese fuseki with 5, White seemed determined 
to pursue a territory-oriented strategy. Following the exchange of 6 for 7, 
taking up a low stance with 8 and 10 is consistent with such a style, and playing 
12 on the third line is also a solid, territorial move. 
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Dia. 2 
Dia. 3 (example B) 
Tono Masaharu 8-dan (Black) vs. Shiraishi Yutaka 9-dan 

Playing a two-point high approach move with 6, as here, is an unusual idea. 
The concept appears to be to limit the large black framework that usually 
develops from the Chinese fuseki before it even gets started. White had most 
probably planned the two-point jump to 8 from the beginning. 

With the close pincer of 9, Black seeks to take advantage of White’s thin- 
ness, and the game seems certain to take a stormy turn. 

Dia. 4 (one-space low pincer) 

The pincer of 1 is a vigorous response to White’s knight’s move approach, 
and is aimed at creating a large moyo rather than initiating immediate fighting. 

If now the jump to ‘a’, Black will continue the attack with ‘b’. This is bad 
for White, who is unable to secure a solid base on the side because of Black's 
low pincer. White's usual response is to enter the corner with 2. 

Dia. 5 (wrong direction) 

Following White 2 in Dia. 4, Black must not block at 1 here; this is the 
wrong direction. 

The aim of the Chinese fuseki is to build a moyo along the right side of the 
board, and thus it is highly unsatisfactory to let White poke his head out at 8, 
in precisely the area where Black should expect to see his own framework 
develop. 
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Dia. 4 


With the sequence in Dia. 5 the Chinese fuseki structure that Black had 
gone to the trouble of setting up has been blown apart, and the merits of the 
Chinese fuseki have been lost. 


Dia. 6 (according to plan) 

With the sequence from 1 to 5 Black confines White to the corner. This is a 
joseki, and as it is no doubt familiar to the reader from its frequent use in the 
sanren-sei fuseki, I shall omit a lengthy explanation. 

The situation in Dia. 6 differs from the sanren-sei equivalent in the greater 
distance between Black's upper right wall and the marked stone, but this 
positioning appears to be neither better nor worse. 

In any event, Black has succeeded in realizing his initial plan to construct a 
large framework around his first three stones. 
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Dia. 7 (open at the bottom) 

In this joseki, whether used with the Chinese fuseki or otherwise, the de- 
scent of 1 in Dia. 7 has recently become popular in place of 4 in Dia. 6. 

The original joseki sequence to Black 4 in the diagram has undergone a 
reappraisal in recent years. The result is now thought to be unsatisfactory for 
Black since he lacks a stone at ‘a’. This situation, known as being ‘open at the 
side’, leaves Black more susceptible to invasion, and thus 4 here has ceded 
popularity to the alternative shown in the next diagram. 


Dia. 8 (a tight move) 

The alternative is to block at 1 here. While the main purpose of this move 
is to defend against a white invasion of the black moyo, by simultaneously 
strengthening the black stones it also makes possible the fighting answer of the 
cut at ‘b’ if White moves out with ‘a’. On top of that, it gives Black possibilities 
of forcing moves against the corner. 

White ‘a’ remains as unpleasant aji for Black, but there is no immediate 
danger. Black 1 is a tight move which aims to extract the maximum advantage 
from the disposition of the black stones. 


Dia. 9 (good point) 

After the upper right corner has been settled, the focus of the game shifts 
to Black’s moyo and how White is to go about reducing it. 

The cap of 1 in Dia. 9 is the perfect reducing move. 

Faced with this situation, Black is likely to wish that he had played the 
marked stone at ‘a’. Although we cannot categorically state that the marked 
stone would be better at ‘a’, considering Black’s strong outward influence in 
the upper right, the feeling that the fourth line would be preferable is undeni- 
able. This question will be considered later. 
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Dia. 9 
Dia. 10 (example C) 
Cho Chikun 7-dan (Black) vs. Otake Hideo 9-dan 

Black's pincer at 2 is especially effective in this case, thanks to his thickness 
in the upper left corner. 

The moves from 3 to 10 then followed the same sequence as in the pre- 
vious diagram, whereupon White made the capping move of 11 immediately. 
Play has suddenly entered the middle game, which will revolve around White's 
attempts to erase the black framework on the right side. 


Dia. 11 (good for Black) 

When Black has played his third move on the fourth line, as in Dia. 11, he 
will again answer White's approach at 1 with a one-space pincer. 

Black expects White to enter the corner at ‘a’, after which the sequence in 
Dia. 8 would leave the marked stone in a good position. While this cannot be 
labelled objectively bad for White, psychologically it would be rather uncom- 
fortable: he would feel that he had fallen in with Black's plans. 
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Dia. 12 (uncharted waters) 

When Black pincers the approach stone with 2, the usual reply is to enter 
the corner at ‘a’, but if White wants to throw a spanner into Black’s works the 
counter-pincer at 3 can be considered. 

With this move, we have left the charted waters of joseki, and from here on 
the respective strategies of the two players will decide the direction of play. In 
professional games, the most common follow-up moves for Black are the at- 
tachment at ‘b’ and the diagonal move (kosumi) at ‘c’. 


Dia. 12 Dia. 13 


Dia. 13 (example D) 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Magari Reiki 9-dan 

After playing the high Chinese fuseki, Fujisawa pincered the white ap- 
proach stone with 1 and answered the counter-pincer of 2 by moving out with 
the kosumi of 3. 

If White plays 6 at 7, Black’s best reply is probably ‘a’. 

Black 7 at ‘b’ would be followed by White 10, Black ‘e’, and White ‘g’. 

Black treated the upper right corner lightly, first playing the forcing atari of 
9, and then taking sente to make the approach at 11. 

Dia. 14 (two-space high pincer) 

Instead of the one-space low pincer, Black can also play the two-space high 
pincer with 1 in the diagram. If White enters the corner, the sequence from 3 
to 5 is natural; Black makes thickness facing his two stones in the lower right. 

As Black's aim is to hem White in, he should choose a pincer that answers 
his needs. Playing 1 at ‘a’, for instance, would do nothing to stop White from 
coming out. 

Dia. 15 (joseki) 

Following on from Dia. 14, the sequence from 1 to 16 shown here is joseki. 

With this result, Black can be satisfied at having achieved his initial objective. 
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In this case, too, Black would probably prefer the marked stone to be at ‘a’, 
and if White wants to set about erasing the black framework, the most likely 
move is once more ‘b’. 

It is interesting to compare Black's result here with that in the case of the 
sanren-sei fuseki, but neither can be rated superior. 


Dia. 14 Dia. 15 


Dia. 16 (evasive action) 

The jump of 2 is a natural answer to Black's pincer. The advantage of this 
move is that White has room to slide on both sides with 4 and 6, thus settling 
his group without being enclosed. This is a peaceful result. 

In this fuseki, ‘a’ is the vital point for expanding Black's moyo, and making 
this move immediately after White 6 is a powerful way to play. 


Dia. 17 (example E) 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Sugiuchi Masao 9-dan 

In this example, Fujisawa, playing his usual high Chinese fuseki, made the 
two-space high pincer. Instead of following the normal joseki however, 
Sugiuchi played the extension of 6, having a special plan in mind. His idea was 
to play a hane at 12 when Black blocked at 11. If now 13 at 14, White comes 
out at 13, answers ‘a’ with the cut of ‘b’, and Black is in trouble. 

Although White succeeded in poking his head out at 14, Black captured 
two stones with 15 while making thickness. 


Dia. 18 (expanding the moyo) 

In answer to the marked stone, the straightforward move of 1, expanding 
the framework below it, has often been seen recently, and has been tried out 
many times by Kajiwara Takeo 9-dan. 

If White answers at 2, Black can keep on expanding his moyo with yet 
another knight's move, but this is a monotonous fuseki strategy that holds 
danger for both sides. 


Dia. 19 (White enters the corner) 

Occupying the 3-3 point in the corner is a commonsense reply to Black's 
knight's move. 

Black naturally blocks at 3, placing emphasis on the right-side framework, 
but after White 4 he has no really effective continuation here. If Black exchan- 
ges ‘a’ for D he is left with a rather inefficient shape due to the position of 1. 
His best policy is probably to leave the upper right as it is and play elsewhere. 


Dia. 20 (giving away too much territory) 
Black can also, of course, block on the other side, separating the two white 
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stones; the sequence to 11 then follows naturally. Black has given away a 
sizable corner, but his outside influence is not to be lightly dismissed. 

The awkward position of the marked stone, however, remains a source of 
dissatisfaction for Black. Perhaps because of this, a professional player would 


Dia. 21 (furikawan) 

Instead of 5 in the previous diagram, the two-step hane of 1 in Dia. 21 may 
be better for Black. After the atari of 2 and the connection of 3, the sequence 
from 4 to 7 is the most natural, leading to an exchange (furikawari) of corner 
territory for an outside ponnuki. 

Although Black has allowed the ponnuki, the attack at ‘a’ remains as com- 
pensation. 


Dia. 22 (example F) 
Kajiwara Takeo 9-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan 

Fujisawa replied to the knight’s move of 2 with his own keima of 3, and 
Kajiwara then attacked the upper left corner with 4. 

Fujisawa answered the extension-cum-pincer of 8 by entering the corner, 
and 13, instead of the more usual ‘a’, was probably played out of a dislike for 
the two-step hane of ‘b’. 

After White had stabilized the local situation with 15, Black took a large 
point at 16. 


Dia.22 Dia. 23 


Dia. 23 (example G) 
Kajiwara Takeo 9-dan (Black) vs. Ishida Yoshio 9-dan 

Here White entered the corner immediately and Black countered by block- 
ing at 4. In reply to 7, the hane of 8 was a finely calculated move. 

After Black 10, the sequence from ‘a’ to ‘d’ would allow Black to make a 
two-stone ponnuki, which would be an excellent result for him. In order to 
avoid this, White proceeded after 10 by cutting at ‘e’, inviting complications. 


Pattern 2: The Inside Approach 

When Black develops his framework from the basic Chinese fuseki pattern 
by staking a claim to the upper side, White's strategy for some time to come 
will focus on an attempt to reduce Black's upper right moyo to manageable 
proportions. 

For this purpose, White's approach at 1 is the most common move. Now 
let's take a look at some typical developments from the diagram. 
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Basic Pattern 2 


Dia. 1 (premature) 

White can, of course, consider approaching from the inside, as at 1 in the 
diagram, even when Black has not extended along the upper side. The motive 
behind this move is the desire to prevent Black from making territory between 
the marked stone and the upper right star-point stone, taking advantage of the 
width of the extension. 

In professional games, however, the immediate inside approach is rarely 
seen, as entering Black's sphere of influence with 1 in the diagram appears 
premature. When White wants to dispute the upper right corner, the outside 
approach move of ‘a’ is most common. 


Dia. 2 (the ideal formation) 

1f White ignores Black's framework in the upper right, taking the big point 
of 1, for example, Black can attain a remarkably favourable formation with 2. 
Some players may be torn between 2 and ‘a’, but as the scale of the moyo 
sketched out on the right side with 2 is greater than that on the upper side 
resulting from ‘a’, even from a defensive point of view a play at 2 is the more 
attractive. 

By allowing Black to establish himself like this, White makes the task of 
reducing his opponent's territory considerably more difficult. 

Dia. 3 (example A) 

This example is from a game between Takemiya Masaki (Black) and 
myself, when we were both 8-dan. 

After I closed off the upper left corner with 6, Takemiya naturally extended 
to 7, whereupon I occupied the lower-side star-point: these two points can be 
regarded as miai. 

The checking extension of 12 was also forced in reply to Black 11. 

With 13, Black sets up a perfect formation. 

Having spent two moves securing the upper left corner, White had no 
choice but to permit Black 13. 


Dia. 4 (uncomfortable) 

Playing an approach move from this side as a means of laying waste to the 
upper right is unpromising. Because of the existence of the marked stone 
Black will play a diagonal attachment at 2, and the sequence up to 5 will leave 
White feeling dissatisfied with his narrow extension. After this, Black can harry 
the white group with ‘a’, forcing it to seek safety in flight. This diagram ignores 
the principle of playing an approach move from the wider side. 

Dia. 5 (positive attitude) 
By now it should be clear that if White is going to make an approach move 
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in the upper right, the best move is 1 in Dia. 5. 

How should Black respond? He has already sketched out a double-wing 
structure, and an aimless response to White's approach could be disastrous. 
Instead, Black should make use of the flexible positioning of his stones to 
launch a vigorous attack on White. For this purpose, he can consider ‘a’ and 
‘b’, both of which seek to deny White a base. 


Dia. 5 


Dia. 6 (a thoughtless reply) 

Black must not confuse this situation with the more general case of an ap- 
proach to a star-point stone: replying with the jump of 1 makes life easy for 
White, who can create a strong, safe group with 2 and 4. Black's moyo, which 
was a single, united framework at the start, has now been split into two parts, 
both flat territorial areas. This result is unrecognisable as the Chinese fuscki, 
or anything else for that matter. 


Dia. 7 (a vertical’ moyo) 

The diagonal attachment at 1 is a highly effective move. Black forces White 
to extend upwards before defending with the jump to 3. 

White has to settle for the narrow extension of 4. With 5, Black expands his 
lower right framework vertically while keeping up the pressure on White's 
group. White 6 is also forced: if Black is allowed to play here the white stones 
will suddenly become very weak. 

Black 7 sketches out a substantial territorial moyo in the lower right, but a 
number of other moves could be considered at this point. 

Dia. 6 (biting off too much) 

Although White has spent four moves on his group in the upper right, 
these stones are still far from strong. Consequently, White cannot get away 
with entering the corner at the 3-3 point while his group is in its present state. 

Black will reply by cutting off the white intruder, forcing it to struggle for 
life, starting with the peep at ‘a’. As a result, Black's thickness will be enor- 
mously strengthened and the four stones on the right side correspondingly 
weakened, allowing Black to dictate the pace of the game from an early stage. 


Dia. 7 


Dia. 9 (example B) 
Takemiya Masaki 8-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 
After White approached at 1 the sequence to 7 was almost inevitable. 
Black then expanded his lower right framework with 8. Playing this stone 
around the point of ‘a’ would not have taken full advantage of the Chinese 
fuseki configuration. With 9, White decided to seek an early fight. The out- 
come of the game's opening phase will hinge on how successfully White settles 
the group that develops from this stone. 
Dia. 10 (identical concept) 
In this case, the marked stone is on the fourth line, but the same combina- 
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tion of 2 and 4 will serve Black just as well. Again, White plays the two-space 
extension. 

Do not be confused by the difference between the high and low Chinese 
fuseki patterns. Black's strategy should be identical in the two cases — to util- 
ize the ‘mobility’ of the large black framework by first putting pressure on the 
three white stones. 


Dia. 11 (the vital point) 

Leaving the upper right alone and making the large knight's move at 1 here 
to expand the lower right moyo is a slack way to play, as it allows White to 
make perfect shape with the slide to 2. With one move White has settled his 
group, and now threatens to devastate Black's lower right moyo. No matter 
what imposing frameworks Black builds up, he will never win if he allows 
White to take vital points like 2. 


Dia. 12 (the diagonal attachment) 

As long as Black makes the diagonal attachment of 1 in the diagram, he 
can be reasonably satisfied. After White extends with 2, the jump of 3 enlarges 
Black's lower right framework. 

This sequence has its drawbacks, however. Although Black has prevented 
White from occupying the vital point of ‘a’, the exchange of 1 for 2 has 
strengthened the white group a little too much. Because of this, the jump to 3 
has almost no effect on White. 


Dia. 13 (knight's move attack) 

The knight's move of 1 here seems more interesting for Black than the 
diagonal attachment in Dia. 12. 

If White answers by blocking at 2, Black can regard 1 as a forcing move 
(kikashi) and turn his attention to expanding the lower right moyo with 3. By 
preventing White's slide to ‘a’ in sente, Black 1 becomes a very useful stone. 

White can ignore 1 to play elsewhere, but if he does so his three-stone 
group will naturally become extremely weak. 

Dia. 14 (playing into Black's hands) 

Following on from Dia. 13, White can settle his group by pushing through 
and cutting with 1 and 3. Far from being a success for White, however, this se- 
quence is just what Black wants. With 6, the lower right turns into definite ter- 
ritory. 

The price White has paid for giving his group life with 1 and 3 is far too 
high. 

Dia. 15 (the effect of the forcing move) 

Let us take a look at exactly how the marked stone in the diagram prevents 
White's slide. 

If White makes a clamp (hasami-tsuke) against the forcing stone with 1, 
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Black answers with a clamp of his own. White now has no way of making any 
further inroads into Black’s moyo. White ‘a’ would be answered by ‘b’, giving 
the same result as in the previous diagram, to Black's satisfaction. 

Let's compare this result with the next diagram. 


Dia. 14 Dia. 15 


Dia. 16 (without the forcing move) 

When the forcing move has been omitted, Black cannot attach at 3 against 
White's slide without running considerable risk. 

White will undoubtedly hane at 4. The sequence to 9 would not be so bad if 
Black had a chance of capturing the three stones in the upper right. If White 
jumps to ‘a’, however, not only does this hope fade, but the black stones them- 
selves may come under attack. Above all, it is really painful for Black to allow 
White to create good shape with the ponnuki capture at 8. 


Dia. 17 (continuing the attack) 

If Black wants to continue the attack, 1 is the proper move. Needless to 
say, his objective is to utilise the attack to expand the moyo in the lower right. 
If 2, Black presses with 3. 

Unfortunately, 1 and 3 are premature. As Black's lower right framework 
rests on the single 3-4 point stone, this way of expanding the moyo feels some- 
how inadequate. We will now examine some examples of professional play in 
an attempt to determine the best timing for Black 1. 


Dia. 18 (example C) 

In this game I played Black against Rin Kaiho 9-dan. 

I contented myself with the forcing exchange of 6 for 7 before expanding 
the lower right moyo with 8. White took up his own position with 9, and in 
response I played 10 in preparation for the subsequent moves. 

After resuming the attack with 12, I succeeded in strengthening the lower 
right tremendously with 14 while keeping up the pressure on White. 

Dia. 19 (example D) 

Again I have the black stones, this time against Takemiya Masaki, then 8- 
dan. 

White ignores the forcing move of 6 so as to get in the first move on the 
lower side. In this situation, the cap of 8 is very severe. White cannot afford to 
flee aimlessly and instead seeks immediate life on the edge. With 18, however, 
Black builds impressive thickness. 

Dia. 20 (example E) 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Hashimoto Utaro 9-dan 

After the lower left corner had been largely played out, White made an ap- 
proach move in the upper right. 

White 9 was perhaps a dubious move. A more peaceful development would 
have ensued had White used this move to block at ‘a’ or jump out at the point 
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of 10. 

The capping move of 10 was very hard on White, as any attack on his three 
stones is bound to have a detrimental effect on the lone approach stone in the 
lower right. 


Dia. 19 


Dia. 21 (example F) 

Here is another game between Takemiya Masaki 8-dan (White) and 
myself. 

Takemiya's fourth-line extension to 5 was a new idea. Because the marked 
stone is also high, Black has trouble coming up with an effective attack im- 
mediately. Had my opponent played 5 at ‘a’, I would naturally have countered 
with b’. 

Although Black has no sharp attack on the three stones, because 5 is on the 
fourth line, the group as a whole remains unsettled. 


Dia. 22 (the knight's move) 

Instead of the diagonal attachment, Black can answer the knight's move ap- 
proach with his own knight’s move at 2, threatening to deprive White of a base 
on the side right away. This move, known as suso-barai (foot-sweep), after the 
well-known martial arts technique, has become very popular recently. 

Although the diagonal attachment (kosumi-tsuke) of ‘a’ is a severe move, 
its drawback is that it strengthens White by inviting the extension to ‘b’. 

Of course, all moves have both merits and demerits. Black 2 being low, it 
allows White a great deal of leeway in replying; he could even ignore it and 
play elsewhere. The player of Black who chooses the keima of 2 should always 
bear in mind that it gives White the chance to create complications. 

Dia. 23 (potential) 

White's commonsense reply is the two-space extension with 2, which in turn 
provokes the jump of 3. Next, White normally strengthens his group with *a', 
but there are numerous other possibilities. White is reluctant to block at ‘b’, 
however, as this would make Black 1 a forcing move. A more attractive even- 
tual aim for White is the attachment at ‘c’; we will look at an example of this 
later in an actual game. 
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Dia. 22 


Dia. 24 (normal procedure) 

Here is an example of Black 1 with the high Chinese fuseki. In this case, 
too, the two-space extension is logical, as are moves 3, 4, and 5. 

Compared with the same sequence following Black’s diagonal attachment 
at ‘a’ and White’s extension to ‘b’, the three white stones seem here to come 
under a severer attack. However, since 1 is of itself a rather loose move, White 
should have no trouble settling his group. This will also be demonstrated later 
in an example from actual play. 

Dia. 25 (playing lightly) 
Here Black plays the suso-barai knight’s move from the other side as well. 
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Both the marked stone and 1 are strongly territory-oriented moves. 

With both feet swept from under him, White has no desire to block at 
either ‘a’ or ‘b’. His best continuation is to play lightly by jumping into the 
centre or seeking sabaki (achieving a light and resilient shape in order to settle 
a group) by attaching at ‘c’. 


Dia. 26 (sacrifice) 
In response to 1, changing tack with 2 is an effective strategy. White feels 
justified in treating the marked stone lightly as Black 1 is low. That White 
should seize on this concept is partly due to the intrinsic nature of Black 1. 
Black answers 2 by blocking with 3 and moving out into the centre with 5, 
splitting White's forces. White naturally defends the upper side with 6, treating 
the marked stone as a sacrifice. The sacrifice of this stone will be well worth it, 
as Black must spend another move to erase the remaining aji. 
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Dia. 27 (different circumstances) 

Don't run away with the idea that 2 is always a good reply to the knight's 
move approach whatever the circumstances. In particular, when Black has no 
stone around ‘a’, 2 is suspect. The double approach move of 3 now becomes an 
excellent move for White. 

The principal value of 2 lies in its function of defending Black’s corner ter- 
ritory, but if this allows White to set up a splendid position starting with 3, 
Black’s prospects are unpromising. With a stone at ‘a’, on the other hand, 
Black can look forward to attacking White 3 as in Dia. 26. 

Dia. 28 (example G) 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Takemiya Masaki 8-dan 

Black answered the knight’s move approach with the suso-barai, which was 
followed by a two-space extension. Black blocked with the diagonal move and 
then jumped to 6. 

Following the interpolated exchange of 7 for 8, White attempted to settle 
his group with the attachment of 9. With 17, White achieved a tolerably good 
shape. 

An alternative to Black’s descent at 12 is examined in Di 
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Dia. 27 Dia. 28 
Dia. 29 (depending on the ladder) 

Instead of descending with 12 in the previous diagram, what about grasping 
the white stone with 1 here? 

White would play atari with 2 and then connect at 4. In answer to Black 5, 
he has the excellent block of 6. This move succeeds because the ladder starting 
with ‘a’ and ‘b’ is good for White. If the ladder did not work, the cut of ‘a’ 
would put White in trouble. 

Dia. 30 (example H) 
Sakata Eio 9-dan (Black) vs. Takagi Shoichi 7-dan 
In answer to the double suso-barai White escaped lightly into the centre 
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with 5. 

Black 6 simultaneously prevented the attachment at ‘a’ while preparing to 
renew the attack. White reinforced his group with 7, and Black then pushed 
back with the sequence from 8 to 16, aiming to expand his lower right moyo 
while attacking. 


Dia. 31 (example I) 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Ohira Shuzo 9-dan 

Before following up on his approach move in the upper right, White first 
played the approach of 3, forcing his opponent to commit himself in the lower 
right corner. He then initiated an exchange by switching to 5. 

After Black split the white forces with 8, it was White's turn to be the ag- 
gressor with the shoulder-hit of 9 against the marked stone. Needless to say, 
White intends to treat 1 lightly, sacrificing it without regret if necessary. 


Dia. 32 (example J) 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Kudo Norio 9-dan 

In this game, White responded to the knight’s move of 2 by playing 3 away 
to the left, cutting off the left-hand part of Black's moyo. 

The exchange of 4 and 6 for 5 and 7 was probably made with the idea of 
reinforcing the marked stone. After Black 10 the fighting will focus on the 
upper side for some time to come. 

Dia. 33 (example K) 

In this game I played White against Takemiya Masaki 8-dan. 

I decided to deal with Black 2 by the highly unusual strategy of ignoring it 
completely. In the sequence up to 9 I concentrated solely on dominating the 
lower right corner. 

With 10, Black established a colossal moyo in the upper right. I’m afraid 
this strange fuseki may be of very little use to the reader! 
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Chapter Three 


The Three-Four Point Stone 


Pattern 1: The Attachment and Pull-Back from the One-Space High Approach 
For the purpose of whittling down Black's framework in the lower right, 
the most logical move is the one-space high approach of 1 here. 
If Black plays 2, the attachment and pull-back combination of 3 and 5 is the 
standard way to settle one's group. 


Basic Pattern 1 
Dia. 1 (the perfect framework) 

The diagram shows the position 
after the sequence from 1 to 6 
starting from the basic Chinese 
fuseki pattern. 

White could have contented 
himself with an extension to 3 in 
place of the approach at 1, and 
similarly Black could simply have 
extended to 6 instead of approach- 
ing the corner with 4. On the left 
side, too, White’s corner stones 
need not necessarily be on the star 
points: the essential feature of this 
position is that Black has extended 
to the mid-point on the lower side, 
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and is thus in the process of constructing a large-moyo framework across the 
whole lower right corner of the board. As Black only needs to enclose the 
corner at 'a' to attain an ideal disposition of his stones, White must act im- 
mediately to reduce his opponent’s framework to a manageable size. 

Dia. 2 (falling into the trap) 

The first move that springs to mind is probably the knight's move approach 
of 1 in the diagram, but this is just what the player of the Chinese fuseki is 
hoping for. 

The diagonal attachment of 2 is very hard on White, who has no choice but 
to extend upwards with 3. After 4, Black has a made-to-order attack to look 
forward to. Black could also play 4 at ‘a’. 

Dia. 3 (too optimistic) 

If White is going to make an approach move in the lower left, the high ap- 
proach at 1 in Dia. 3 is the best choice. In this case, 1 is not so much an ap- 
proach move as an attempt to reduce Black's threatened large moyo. For this 
reason, the fourth line is more suitable, as it will be easier for White to settle 
any group that develops from this stone. 

Now let's look at the position from Black's standpoint. How about the 
diagonal move of 2? 

Naturally, if his opponent is kind enough to block at ‘a’, Black ‘b’ 
transposes to the ideal attack shown in Dia. 2, but that would be too much to 
hope for. White can play elsewhere, or reduce Black's framework lightly with 
b. 


Dia. 4 (far better for Black) 
What about attaching underneath the invasion stone with 2 here? The 
diagram shows a basic one-space high approach joseki. 
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With the sequence up to 6, Black's marked stone is ideally positioned to 
support an attack on the white group; he couldn't ask for a better result. 

But White doesn't have to get into this mess. Before looking at the next 
diagram, try to pinpoint his mistake. 


Dia. 5 (good for White) 

The exchange of 2 for 3 is alright for White, but then he should avoid the 
connection at ‘a’, which would make his stones heavy. Instead, jumping lightly 
at 4 is a stylish move that threatens next to attach at ‘b’. White could con- 
ceivably replace 2 in the diagram with the ‘avalanche’ joseki move at ‘c’, but 
after Black 3 and White ‘d’, the black hane at ‘a’ is rather severe, and there is 
no guarantee that White will achieve a good result. 


Dia. 6 (direct action) 

By now I’m sure you have 
realised that White 1 followed by 
Black 2 in the diagram here is the 
commonsense development in this 
situation. 

If White wants to strengthen his 
approach stone immediately, the at- 
tachment and pull-back sequence of 
3 and 5 is recommended. Black 6 is 
the only good move. In place of 6, 
the hanging connection at ‘a’ would 
not put enough pressure on White. 
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White's extension at 7, while undeniably narrow, secures a base for the 
group. 

Dia. 7 (a pause in the fighting) 

The situation as it stands at the end of the sequence in the previous 
diagram can be regarded as a temporary end to hostilities in this corner of the 
board, but if Black wants to keep up the pressure he has the excellent and effi- 
cient one-space jump to 1. 

White is virtually obliged to answer with 2: if he omits this move, Black suf- 
focates him with ‘a’. 

Reviewing developments so far, we find that whereas the white group is 
rather cramped, Black has managed to construct extensive territorial 
frameworks both above and below it. But since this area was originally Black's 
moyo, the diagrammed sequence is about what one would expect. 


Dia. 8 (example A) 
Shimamura Toshihiro 9-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Hosai 9-dan 

In this game, White made a forcing move at 3 before attaching with 5 and 
pulling back with 7. Then, when Black played the jump of 10, White ignored it 
to make an approach in the top right corner. 

White is able to play this way because 3 works to prevent Black from easily 
enclosing the lower right group. Black, for his part, is not dissatisfied, as the 
exchange of 3 for 4 has strengthened him on the lower side. 


Dia. 7 


Dia. 9 (open at the bottom) 

Instead of the knight's move after Black 4, White could also try this one- 
space jump extension on the fourth line. In view of the fact that after Black 4 
his group is open at the bottom in any case, White reasons that the best course 
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of action is not to bother about territory but instead to create a shape that al- 
lows easy access to the centre. 

In place of 6 in the diagram Black could also slide to ‘a’, depriving White of 
a base on the side while he still has the chance. 

Dia. 10 (thematic attack) 

What happens when Black has played the high Chinese-style fuseki? 

In this case, too, the sequence from 1 to 7 is valid. While Black can play 
elsewhere on move 8, he usually chooses the foot-sweep attack in Dia. 10. 
Remember that the principal theme of the Chinese fuseki is the utilisation of 
an attack on the invaders to expand Black's territorial frameworks. For this 
reason, if Black plays 8 elsewhere White will jump at the chance to slide to ‘a’, 
giving him an excellent position. 


Dia. 11 (developing smoothly) 

Following on from Dia. 10, 
White will probably jump to 1. 
Then, after exchanging 2 for 3, 
Black has the superb double-pur- 
pose move of 4, keeping up the at- 
tack while defending his lower-side 
territory. Black's development in 
Dia. 11 is quite satisfactory, but that 
does not mean White has made any 
inferior moves. It is only natural for 
Black to achieve the superior result 
Dia. 11 in this part of the board. 
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Dia. 12 (strengthening the enemy) 

Black could, of course, consider the diagonal attachment of 1 in place of 
the knight’s move foot-sweep attack, but this method has the drawback of 
strengthening White a little too much. 

After the jump to 4 the white group has a very solid shape, and Black has 
to worry about an invasion at ‘a’. On top of this, ‘b’ has now become a vital 
point which White can utilise to reduce Black's upper right framework. 

Dia. 13 (fourth line vs. fourth line) 

When Black has played the marked stone on the fourth line, White can 
maintain the balance by similarly adopting a high stance with 5. White's shape 
may seem unsettled, but as Black has also played on the fourth line he has no 
particularly effective means of attack. 

If Black wishes to continue the attack, there seems to be nothing better 
than the commonplace jump to ‘a’, to which White can calmly reply with ‘b’. 


Dia. 12 


Dia. 14 (example B) 

In this game I took Black against Otake Hideo 9-dan. 

On seeing 7 I unhesitatingly played the knight’s move attack at 8. White 
leisurely sought access to the centre with 9 and 11. Black had constructed 
thickness in the lower left following a shoulder hit against the white stone on 
the 3-3 point, and White probably chose this particular method of settling his 
group with a view to reducing the value of Black's influence. 

Dia. 15 (example C) 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Otake Hideo 9-dan 

The high Chinese fuseki is a speciality of Fujisawa. 

White decided to defend his group by playing 7 on the fourth line, and his 
reply of 9 to Black's approach move in the lower left is typical of Otake's style 
of go, which emphasizes thickness. Although such slow but strong defensive 
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moves come naturally to a professional, the reasoning behind them tends to be 
rather difficult for amateur players to grasp. 


Dia. 14 Dia. 15 
Dia. 16 (large knight's move) 

White 3 in the diagram is an attempt to play lightly by omitting the attach- 
ment and pull-back sequence. 

In the corner, following the exchange of ‘a’ and ‘b’, White leaves himself 
the options of playing a double hane at ‘c’ or a cross-cut at ‘d’: the choice 
would depend on future developments. On the other hand, it is not all that 
easy for White to achieve a resilient shape after playing 1 and 3, and Black will 
naturally strengthen his territory in the upper right with ‘e’ or f. 


Dia. 16 Dia. 17 
Dia. 17 (capping move) 
White's arsenal also includes the cap of 3. Since White holds in reserve the 
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possibility of attaching at ‘a’, Black cannot expect much even if he tries to 
separate stones 1 and 3. 

Rather than using brute force, Black's best course is probably to devise a 
whole-board strategy that tries to take advantage of White's thinness. 
Dia. 18 (good enough for White) 

Following the proverb *Meet a cap with a knight's move', Black 1 here is a 
safe answer. To the professional eye, however, there is an undeniable feeling 
that Black has been forced, especially since the point of ‘a’ is still open to in- 
vasion. Following the diagrammed position, White can choose to play else- 
where or to settle his group, starting with the attachment at ‘b’. 


Dia. 18 Dia. 19 
Dia. 19 (stealing White's base) 

The most common response to White's capping move in professional 
games is 1 in Dia. 19. Black allows White to connect his two stones, planning a 
large-scale attack on the group as a whole by first depriving it of a base on the 
side. From this point on there are, as yet, no joseki-like established sequences 
for White to rely on in settling his group, but the position is being subjected to 
constant analysis. Let's look at a couple of examples from professional games. 
Dia. 20 (example D) 

Sugiuchi Masao 9-dan (Black) vs. Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan 

In answer to the capping move of 3, Black put pressure on the white stones 
with 4, looking for an opportunity to attack. Although 5 appears to be a com- 
monsense move, Black's immediate attack with 6 and 8 was very severe. This 
combination is superior to Black 8 at ‘a’ followed by White 8 and the cut at b’. 
Dia. 21 (Black takes the lead) 

After the exchange of 1 and 2 in the corner White had no alternative but to 
cut with 3. White 5 was also forced, and with the combination of 6 and 8 the 
white stones had been separated into two heavy groups. This development was 
a great success for Black. If, as seems apparent from this sequence, White's 
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diagonal move (the marked stone) was a mistake, it will need considerable in- 


genuity to achieve sabaki for the white stones. 


Dia. 21 


Dia. 22 (example E) 


In this game, I took White against Kobayashi Koichi, then 8-dan. 


Black 4 not only robs White of a base, it also threatens to connect with the 
corner at ‘a’, so I had to come up with a means of settling my group while 


simultaneously frustrating Black's plan. I decided to force my opponent lightly 
with 5, 7, and 9. The order of these moves is crucial. If White plays 7 at 9, he 


will be unable to resist when Black pushes out at ‘b’. Once having played 7, 


however, White can block at ‘c’ to achieve a resilient shape. 


Dia. 23 (an even result) 


Continuing from the preceding diagram, I was able to fix the shape of my 


group with 2 and 4 in answer to Black 1. 


Dia. 23 


Dia. 22 
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With the sequence to 13, the struggle in this part of the board comes to a 
temporary halt. Black is satisfied with having solidified his hold over the lower 
and right sides, while White is happy to have created a strong group out of his 
invasion stones. This is a reasonable result for both sides. 

Dia. 24 (Shimamura's variation) 

Black's repertoire of replies to the high approach move also includes the 
one-space extension on the third line. This move was often employed seven or 
eight years ago by Shimamura Toshihiro 9-dan, who pioneered the use of the 
Chinese fuseki in serious games. When Black has played on a large scale as 
with the two marked stones in Dia. 24, however, Black 2 seems to be a little too 
solid. But when the marked stones do not exist Black 2 is a useful move. 

Dia. 25 (the outside hane) 

White could play elsewhere, of course, but if he wants to achieve sabaki 
right away the attachment of 1 is probably the best move. 

There is nothing particularly bad about playing 2 at 5, followed by White 2 
and Black ‘a’, but the outside hane at 2 here is typical of Shimamura’s style. 
After White cuts with 6, Black plays atari against 1 and then descends at 6, 
forcing him to decide what to do about the two stones in the corner. 

Following Black 6, if the marked stone did not exist White could play 
kikashi with ‘b’, Black ‘c’ and White ‘d’, forcing Black to take the corner stones 
with ‘a’. White would then extend along the side to precisely the point oc- 
cupied by the marked stone. 


Dia. 26 (falling into Black's hands) 

Following on from Dia. 25, White can live in the corner by capturing a 
stone with 1 and 3, but after Black extends at 4 he threatens ‘a’ followed by 
White ‘b’ and Black ‘c’, killing the white group. White must therefore protect 
his corner, allowing Black to dictate the course of fighting on the outside. 
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In view of this result, White should keep the atari at 1 in reserve and give 
priority to creating some sort of shape for his two stones on the outside. 
Dia. 27 (example F) 

Shimamura Toshihiro 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

In this game, after Black answered the high approach with the low jump of 
2, White deferred his decision on how to deal with the lower right corner for a 
few moves. 

White's attachment at 7 and Black's outside hane at 8 then led to an unex- 
pected fight. With the sequence from 13 to 19 White succeeded in creating a 
flexible shape while leaving behind the aji of the cut at ‘a’. 

Professional players have not yet reached a final verdict concerning this 
position, so I shall have to leave each of you to your own devices. 


Pattern 2: The Attachment and 
Cross-Cut from the One-Space 
High Approach 


After first playing the forcing 
move of 3, White cross-cuts with 5 
and 7. Let us examine the purpose 
of this sabaki tactic, which is only 
used when Black has played the 
marked stone on the fourth line. 


Basic Pattern 3 
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Dia. 1 (tricked) 

The rather baroque sequence shown in Basic Pattern 2 is a fluid system 
based on the idea of sacrificing some of the white stones depending on Black's 
response. Whereas Pattern 1 can be regarded as the orthodox line, Pattern 2 is 
a sabaki method that bypasses the usual variations. 

For Black to embrace the cutting stone with 1 would be to fall into a trap: 
White's counter-atari at 2 and extension at 4 leave Black in ruins. A black in- 
terception at ‘a’ is met by the cut at b’. 

Dia. 2 (a weak response) 

Even without the exchange of ‘a’ and ‘b’, the attachment and cut at 1 and 3 
is a perfectly valid manoeuvre on a local scale. 

In this case, too, 4 is a rather submissive move which allows White to force 
Black with 5 and 7 and settle his group easily with the hanging connection at 9. 
Instead of 4, Black should play atari on the other stone at ‘œ: this will be ex- 
amined later. 


Dia. 1 Dia. 2 


Dia. 3 (a failure for Black) 

Returning to the Basic Pattern, what about Black 1 here in response to 
White's cut? 

This, too, is just what White wants; he is ready with the counter-atari at 2, 
and after the sequence to 6 has succeeded in barging his way into Black's 
lower-side territory. 

Dia. 4 (another White success) 

Even when Black has answered White's initial attachment at 1 by drawing 
back at 2, the same corner sequence works for White. In fact, this is a slightly 
better result for White than in the previous diagram. 

As you saw in Diagram 2, Black 6 at ‘a’ is also unsatisfactory. 
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Dia. 3 Dia. 4 
5: connects under 1 10: connects at 3 
Dia. 5 (preparatory measure) 

Let’s take another look at the attachment and cut at 1 and 3 without the ex- 
change of ‘a’ and ‘b’ having first been made. 

The correct reply for Black is the atari at 4, after which he answers White 5 
and 7 by cutting with 6 and 8. White has been divided and conquered, and he 
can do nothing about it. The purpose of the preparatory exchange of ‘a’ and 'b' 
should now be clear. 

Dia. 6 (Black’s thickness is better) 

When White has not exchanged ‘a’ for ‘b’ he must answer Black 1 with the 
extension at 2. After Black 3, which forces 4, the outcome is a clear division 
between solid corner territory and outside influence. After the capture at 6 the 
situation in this part of the board is settled for the time being. 
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As Black's stones 1, 3, and 5 are all working at full efficiency, this result 
must be judged somewhat favourable for Black. 


Dia. 7 Dia. 8 


Dia. 7 (contact play) 

We have seen that, in cases where White has played the attachment at 1, 
the atari of ‘a’ following White 5 is bad for Black, as is capturing 5 with ‘b. 
With these two moves ruled out, there are not many candidates left. 

The simple thrust at 6 may look crude, but it is the right move. If White 
obligingly replies by grasping Black 4 with ‘c’, Black ‘a’ leads to a result similar 
to Dia. 6. But in this case White’s exchange of 1 for 2 has become meaningless, 
which makes this diagram even more favourable for Black. 

Dia. 8 (connecting in sente) 

Continuing from Dia. 7, White has no choice but to bridge under with 1. 
Black’s extension to 2 is also obligatory: if he replaces 2 with 4, White plays 
atari at 2 and lives on a large scale in the corner. 

On the other hand, playing 2 makes White’s hanging extension at 3 sente, 
as Black must take the cutting stone with 4. 

This sequence has brought us close to the kernel of the variation under dis- 
cussion. 

Dia. 9 (the slide) 

After Black takes the cutting stone, White extends at 2 in sente, as Black 
must connect at 3. White then plays the slide of 4, which has been his aim from 
the start. This slide, which is made possible by the positioning of the marked 
white stone, is White’s reward for all his preceding efforts. 

You will now have realised why this continuation can only be used against 
the high Chinese fuseki. Plainly, if the marked black stone were at ‘a’ this 
variation would be unsatisfactory for White. 
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Dia. 10 (example A) 
Takemiya Masaki 8-dan (Black) vs. Ishida Yoshio 9-dan 

Even though White has occupied the star-point on the lower side, the 
knight's move at 15 is still Black's natural reply to the white approach at 14. 
White then settled his group with the sequence we have examined. 
Dia. 11 (example B) 
Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Hashimoto Utaro 9-dan 

In this case, White immediately followed up the attachment of 18 by ex- 
tending at 20. Black's connection at 21 was then unavoidable in view of the 
proximity of White 8. The knight's move at 28 performs essentially the same 
function as the hanging connection at ‘a’. Once again Black cannot omit 29, 
and must suffer White to slide under with 30. 


Dia. 12 (the pull-back) 

The pull-back at 4 is Black's second effective reply to the combination of 1 
and 3. In professional games, in fact, this move seems to be the more common 
of the two. 

Black 4 is a quintessentially calm move, and the continuation is a one-way 
street that affords no room for experimentation. 

Dia. 13 (compensation) 

White must take the corner with 1. Black 2 and 4 are also forced. White is 
then pleased to be able to push out at 5, followed by the peep at 7. 

Comparing the result with Dia. 6, we see that although White has similarly 
allowed Black to construct thickness, the push at 5 makes all the difference: 
having got this move in, White has no cause to feel dissatisfied. 

The sequence concludes with the exchange of 9 and 10. 


Dia. 12 Dia. 13 


Dia. 14 (example C) 

In this game I had the black stones against Sakata Eio 9-dan. 

The fuseki followed the same order of moves as we have examined up to 
this point, with the exception that White's stone in the upper left was played on 
the 3-3 point. 

The struggle in the corner came to an end with Black 18, and White used 
his sente to take the big point of 19. From here on, the principal theme of 
White's strategy is how to counteract the thickness Black has built up in the 
lower right quadrant. 

Dia. 15 (example D) 

Here I take White against Takemiya Masaki, then 8-dan. 

As Black has staked out a framework with 1, the situation differs rather 
sharply from those we have discussed. 

White immediately followed the cap at 4 with the attachment and cut in the 
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corner. Considering how strong the stones 1, 3, and 5 have made Black in this 
part of the board, White should be satisfied with his unconditional life in the 


corner. 


Pattern 3: Reducing Lightly 

When White already has an extension on the lower side Black's structure in 
the area around the 3-4 point stone represents no particular threat. Especially 
when there is a white stone to the right of the star-point on the lower side, 
White can content himself with a simple reducing move like 1 in Basic Pattern 
3. 


Basic Pattern 3 
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Dia. 1 (the conventional approach) 

In cases where White's lower side extension is on the star-point (the 
marked stone), the conventional way to contest the lower right corner is 
naturally the high approach at 1. 

Following the development to 9, White should have no complaints about 
the lower side, but unfortunately he has allowed Black to expand his moyo in 
the upper right. 

When making an approach like 1 you should always consider the possible 
effect on other parts of the board. 

Dia. 2 (inducing a shimari) 

Discarding the normal approach move, White may instead choose to pres- 
sure Black from the side with 1 in Dia. 2. Black has no alternative but to 
enclose the corner with 2. 

White 1 at first sight may seem rather wishy-washy, but when you consider 
the negative aspects of a deeper invasion, such as coming under severe attack, 
the advantages of this move are apparent. 

It is very curious, but now that Black has made a shimari with 2, what 
started off as the Chinese fuseki has reverted to a common-or-garden opening 
pattern. 


Dia. 1 


Dia. 3 (example A) 

Here is another game between Takemiya (White), then 8-dan, and myself. 

When White pincered my approach stone with 2, I decided to take the 
corner. 

White extended to 12, allowing me to enclose the corner. He followed this 
with the pressing move at 14, creating a large white framework on the lower 
side. 
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Dia. 4 (peaceful) 

In this case White's stone is on the third line under the star-point. The two- 
space extension is a peaceful way to play. A white approach at 2 instead of 1 
would not be wrong, but would lead to a rather more violent confrontation. 
The choice is a matter of taste. 


t- 
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Dia. 5 (example B) 
Sakata Eio 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

White extended to 1, forcing Black to enclose the corner, and then con- 
structed a large framework in the lower left with 3 and 5. His plan seems to be 
to induce Black to start a fight on White's home ground. 


Dia. 6 (adventurous response) 

In answer to the white two-space extension, Black can forego the usual 
shimari in favour of the shoulder hit at 1 in Dia. 6. 

By comparison with ‘a’, 1 seeks to take as much territory as possible in the 
lower right. Whether Black will succeed or not is another matter. 

A black stone at ‘a’ is a compromise played to avoid trouble, whereas the 
shoulder hit at 1 is a swashbuckling move that invites complications. 
Dia. 7 (example C) 
Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

The peaceful extension to 1 is typical of Rin's style. In contrast, Black 2 dis- 
plays an uncompromising attitude. White rose to the challenge, immediately 
initiating a sharp struggle with the peep at 5 and the descent at 7. 

White could also have played 5 at ‘a’. 


Dia. 6 


Dia. 8 (next to the star-point) 

A popular idea when White extends along the lower side is to play a stone 
on the point immediately to the right of the star-point. The idea is to limit the 
size of Black's framework in the lower right just that little bit more. 

Since 1 is a rather greedy extension, by the same token Black will find it 
easier to play an approach at ‘a’, but this is unavoidable. 

Dia. 9 (split into two) 

Needless to say, when White has made an extension to the right of the star- 
point, the approach move at 1 is playable. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that 
after Black 2 the extension stone and White 1 have been split asunder. In other 
words, the marked stone is too close to the corner. 

White may try attaching at ‘a’ in an effort to link up with the extension 
stone, but if Black replies with the hane at ‘b’ his chances are not good. 
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Dia. 8 
Dia. 10 (shoulder approach) 
In view of the foregoing, the shoulder approach at 1 deserves close inves- 
tigation as a tactic for reducing Black's territory. 
The purpose of 1 is to reduce Black's territory to a certain extent while 
avoiding any aggressive confrontation. An important factor in this strategy is 
the effective cooperation between 1 and the marked stone. 
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Dia. 11 (close cooperation) 

The close liaison between White 1 and the marked stone is one of the foun- 
dations of this strategy. Black can, of course, attack with 2, but after the se- 
quence to 5 White's shape enables him to face a fight with confidence. If now 
Black ‘a’, then White ‘b’, Black ‘c’, and White ‘d’ gives a very favourable situa- 
tion for White. 
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Dia. 12 (Black is dissatisfied) 

Black's reply at 2 in Dia. 12 is just what White wants, and he seizes the 
chance to attach at 3. Whatever happens, having permitted 3, Black is likely to 
be dissatisfied. He needs a more ingenious reply to 1. 

Dia. 13 (the orthodox variation) 

Black first jumps to 1, threatening to cut through White's extra-large 
knight’s move. White forces at 2 before defending with 4. This sequence is 
often seen in professional games. Without the kikashi of 2 Black could now 
play ‘a’, which would be a very big move. 


Dia. 14 (example D) 
Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan (Black) vs. Sugiuchi Masao 9-dan 

As Black is very strong on the right side the shallow reducing move at 1 
seems most appropriate. 

The sequence to 5 is standard. Black then took the excellent point of 6. 
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Dia. 15 (example E) 

In this game I took White against Sakata Eio 9-dan. 

Black responded to the reducing move with a two-space extension. I felt 
that 3 at the point of 10 would have been a slack move. My forcing move at 5, 
followed by blocking at 7, could be likened to a declaration of war, and the se- 
quence to 13 led to a fierce fight. 


Dia. 16 (the two-space high approach) 

I would like to end this chapter with a brief mention of the two-space high 
approach move. White 1 here is the sort of move that can be played in a wide 
variety of situations. 

If Black answers with the usual knight's move at 2, White has a choice of 
the cap at ‘a’ and the attachment at ‘b’ to achieve sabaki. However, the player 
of the white stones should always be aware that Black has other effective 
responses at his disposal, such as the diagonal move at ‘c’. 

Dia. 17 (example F) 

Sakata Eio 9-dan (Black) vs. Takemiya Masaki 8-dan 

This game shows a typical example of a sabaki sequence starting with the 
capping move. 

If the marked stone had been played on the fourth line White would be un- 
able to play the cap to settle his group. For this reason the two-space high ap- 
proach is not used against the high Chinese fuseki. 
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Chapter Four 


Large-Scale Frameworks — 
Building and Destroying 


Section 1: Reducing from the Fifth Line 

In the basic pattern, Black has already constructed a large-scale framework 
in the lower right quadrant. At this point, White needs to find a move that 
takes the whole board into account, without worrying too much about its 
merits on a local scale. 


E 
ii 
Basic Pattern Dia. 1 

Dia. 1 (good shape) 

We have already examined the approach move at 3 in Dia. 1 as White’s 
first move, but White is not restricted to starting with this kakari. Taking into 
account the need to reduce the black moyo as a whole, a large number of 
moves can be considered. White 1in the diagram is a particularly effective ex- 
ample. 

If Black obligingly answers defensively at 2, White plays the approach move 
of 3. After this, Black ‘a’ would be countered by the attachment at ‘b’, and thus 
the combination of 1 and 3 would work well. 

Dia. 2 (miai) 

The corner enclosure at 2 here is perhaps Black's most common reply to 1. 
White next jumps towards the edge with 3, as his first move has made miai of 
this point and 2. 

Although the same sequence could result if White plays 1 at 3, followed by 
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Black 2 and White 3 at 1, Black may not necessarily answer the deep invasion 
at 3 with 2. Black has a number of possible counters, and White should not as- 
sume developments will proceed as simply as in Dia. 2. 


oe 


Dia. 2 Dia. 3 
Dia. 3 (another candidate) 

White can also choose this reducing move, one point closer to the corner. 
If Black defends at ‘a’ White plays ‘b’, while if Black ‘b>’ then White has a 
choice of invasions in ‘a’ and ‘c’. 

How about playing White 1 one space yet further to the right, at ‘d’? 

Strange as it may seem, this move does not work at all. Black will enclose 
the corner with ‘b’, after which White has no suitable continuation. This is be- 
cause ‘d’ is just that one space too 
close to the black shimari. 

Dia. 4 (aiming to cap) 

White 1 in Dia. 4 is also effec- 
tive. Black is virtually obliged to 
play 2, since the attachment at ‘a’ 
would be ideal for White. 

Following this, White plays the 
cap at 3, which was his aim from 
the beginning. Jumping in at ‘b’ in- 
stead of 3 is unsatisfactory; White 
would have been better playing 1 
at ‘c’ to start with. 

You should note that the 
knight's move shoulder approach 
at 1 is unsuitable when Black's 
marked stone is at ‘d’. 
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Dia. 5 (an aimless move) 

White 1 in Dia. 5 is also conceivable. To follow up, he has the cap at ‘a’, the 
invasion at ‘b’, and the reducing move at ‘c’. However, the very abundance of 
possible continuations gives the feeling that White 1 lacks a real aim. 

Black also has such a wide choice of replies that it is difficult to decide 
which is best. The primary candidates are ‘a’, ‘c’, ‘d’, and ‘e’. 


Dia. 5 Dia. 6 

Dia. 6 (example A) 
Takemiya Masaki 8-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 

On seeing Black’s wide extension to the point at the right of the star-point, 
White immediately played the reducing move of 2. This made miai of the 
corner enclosure at 3 and the invasion at 4. 

With the diagrammed sequence, White is satisfied with having jumped out 
as far as 8, as this limits the expansion of Black’s right-side moyo. 
Dia. 7 (example B) 
Ishida Yoshio 9-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 

After Black took up a position on the fourth line with 1 and 3, White 
moved to reduce the burgeoning framework with 4. Black defended with 5, 
and so the high approach at 6 was natural. 

Having played 5, it would have been inefficient for Black to answer 6 at ‘a’; 
he therefore went for definite corner territory with the tsukehiki (attach and 
pull back) sequence. 

White played tenuki at 10 in the upper left corner, and Black then attack- 
ed White on a large scale with 11. 

Dia. 8 (example C) 
Sakata Eio 9-dan (Black) vs. Ishida Yoshio 9-dan 

White first probed with 1, intending to follow up with the approach at ‘b’ if 
Black defended at ‘a’. 
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Black 2 was a resourceful reply. Sakata probably felt that enclosing the 
corner with ‘b’ would be too straightforward. The following sequence of 3, 4, 
and 5 is a subtle strategical contest that exceeds our powers of analysis. 
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Dia. 7 Dia. 8 

Dia. 9 (example D) 
Shiraishi Yutaka 9-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 

Here, Sakata chose to begin reducing the black framework with the 
shoulder knight’s move approach of 1. This naturally takes into account the 
marked stone’s low position on the third line. The cap at 3 was the planned 
follow-up after Black defended the lower side with 2. 

After Black defends again with 4, White, having succeeded in his objective 
of lightly reducing the black moyo, returns to the left side to take the big point 
of 5. 
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Dia. 10 (example E) 
Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Kubouchi Shuchi 9-dan 

White chooses to begin his moyo-reducing manoeuvres with the two-space 
high approach. After Black defends with 2 as expected, the cap at 3 effectively 
forces him to defend conservatively with 4. White is able to play the extension 
of 5 first, and can thus be reasonably satisfied. 

Dia. 11 (example F) 
Kajiwara Takeo 9-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan 

In this game, White began the process of reducing Black's moyo with the 
unusual large knight's move shoulder approach. 

Black first defended with the seemingly passive move of 2, inviting White to 
attack at 3, and then counterattacked with 4 and 6. Such severity is typical of 
Kajiwara’s uncompromising style. 

The resulting fight defies classification. 
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Dia. 10 


Section 2: Developments from the Capping Move 

When Black has played the standard Chinese fuseki, with the marked stone 
on the third line in the Basic Pattern, the capping move of 1 is the ideal point 
from which to start reducing the black framework. But the cap should not be 
played without first working out a suitable follow-up strategy. 

Dia. 1 (loose play) 

Playing the capping move without any preliminaries, as in Dia. 1, is certain- 
ly a valid approach. 

Black may find it hard to decide whether to play at 2 or at ‘a’, but consider- 
ing that White is almost bound to enter the upper right corner, 2 in the 
diagram seems rather lax. 

Playing at 3 is an ideal invasion for White. 
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Dia. 2 (fine for White) 

After White’s invasion in the previous diagram, if Black blocks with 1 the 
joseki-like sequence to 12 is probable. It is now easy to see that the exchange 
of the marked stones was to White’s advantage. Having gone to the trouble to 
create such impressive thickness, Black is bound to be rather dissatisfied with 
such a small territory. 


12: at 5 


Dia. 3 (the moyo’s vital point) 

Black normally answers the cap by playing 2 on this side. 

The invasion of the upper right corner is still White’s best move. With the 
sequence to 16 the situation in this part of the board has stabilized for the time 
being, but White is satisfied with having played at the point of 1, which could 
be called the ‘vital point’ of the black framework. 
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Dia. 4 (lightly does it) 

Following Dia. 3, White must aim to lightly reduce Black's upper right 
moyo. For this purpose, the jump of 1 is the most appropriate. Instead, ‘a’ or 
*b' would be playing with fire. When setting out to reduce a large moyo you 
should always tread lightly. 

Invading too deeply out of a desire to deny your opponent as much ter- 
ritory as possible can rebourid on you, allowing the large moyo to display its 
full power. 


Dia. 5 (aji in the comer) 

Turning to the other problem White has to contend with — the lower-right 
corner — it goes without saying that Black has not yet secured this area as 
definite territory. 

White can invade directly at ‘a’, but if he wants to settle his shape lightly, 
the sequence of 1 to 3 is effective. The continuation will be dictated by the 
fighting skills of the two players. 

Dia. 6 (example A) 
Honda Kunihisa 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

In this diagram the pattern proceeds normally up to White's connection of 
15. Now, the honte (proper move) for Black is an extension at ‘a’, but playing 
elsewhere is also quite common. In this case, Black decides to put pressure on 
White's upper left corner with the approach move of 16. 

Dia 7 (example B) 
Cho Chikun 7-dan (Black) vs. Otake Hideo 9-dan 

The cap seems to be White's best move here. Black defended with 2, and 
White decided to test his opponent's reaction with the attachment at 3. After 
the exchange of 4, 5, and 6, White returned to the main business of reducing 
the upper right black framework. At this, Black played 8, immediately erasing 
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all aji in the corner. 
White continued with 9, separating Black's positions at the top. He had 
been aiming at this move from the start. 
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IS: at 8 
Dia. 8 (example C) 
Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan 
This time, White invaded the upper right corner first. With the sequence to 
20 (including the interpolation of a joseki in the bottom left-hand corner), 
Black completed his wall, at which point the cap of 21 was the only move. 
With 23 and 25 White sought a quick escape from Black's field of in- 
fluence, leaving behind some aji in the lower right-hand corner. 
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Dia. 9 (example D) 
Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan 

Even though Black has extended with a large knight's move from the upper 
right corner, the cap at 1 is still the focal point for reduction of the right-side 
moyo.When Black defended with 2, White resolutely invaded the enemy posi- 
tion with 3. In answer to Black's large-scale attack of 4, White attached at 5 
with the aim of settling himself lightly. 


Section 3: Black Encloses the Corner with the Large Knight's Move from the 
3-4 Point 

From the starting point shown in the Basic Pattern diagram, when Black 
wants to enclose the lower right corner, the commonplace shimari at ‘a’ is just 
not good enough. The large knight’s move extension to the left at 1 is charac- 
teristic of the Chinese fuseki. White, too, has more than one way of invading 
Black’s framework. 
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Dia. 1 (one-space high approach) 

The high approach move of 1 is a straightforward way to play. Black should 
play 2 in the diagram here, denying White a base. 

The problem for White now is to find a way of escaping lightly. When play- 
ing White, you should remember that if you block at ‘a’, Black can reply at ‘b’, 
making your stones heavy. 

Dia. 2 (two-space high approach) 

The two-space high approach of 1 in Dia. 2 also seems viable. This move 
threatens both to attach at ‘a’ and to run with ‘b’ or ‘c’. As White is most likely 
to choose ‘a’ if Black plays elsewhere, Black's best defence is to seal off the 
corner with 2. White should now choose between b’ and ‘c’, taking into con- 
sideration the relationship with his other stones. 
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Dia. 2 Dia. 3 
Dia. 3 (the small knight's move ap- 
proach) 

Playing 1 in Dia. 3 is not as 
dangerous as it might seem. 

Black will naturally make the 
diagonal attachment of 2, and the 
crucial question is whether or not 
White can afford to answer at 3. If 
he does play 3, Black 4 makes the 
two stones heavy, and they will be- 
come a burden on White. 

Dia. 4 (a forcing jump) 

Instead of 3 in Dia. 3, the jump 
to 3 here is a good, light reply to 
Black’s diagonal attachment. 


peer te 
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playing at ‘a’, and so cannot omit 4. 

“Once White has played 5, his stones seem capable of achieving a live shape 
one way or another, but his efforts to do so are almost certain to harm the 
group in the upper right. Nevertheless, White can be pleased with the ex- 
change of 3 for 4. 


Dia. 5 (example A) 
Sugiuchi Masao 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

In this game, 3 was a stylish reply to Black's diagonal attachment, and with 
the continuation from 5 to 9 White had no trouble linking up with the group to 
the left. 

Black, too, can be satisfied with this result; he has solidified the lower right 
corner and expanded his territorial framework in the upper right with 6 and 8. 
Dia. 6 (the extra-large knight's move) 

Black has extended from the 3-4 point with an extra-large knight's move 
(the marked stone). 

There are many ways for White to invade, but it may be unsuitable in this 
case to follow the 1 to 3 sequence in the previous diagram, as Black will be 
quite happy to defend at 4. His stones are now working more efficiently than in 
the previous diagram, where the marked stone was at ‘a’. 


Dia. 7 (escape is difficult) 

The high approach is preferable to the knight’s move in the previous 
diagram. Black usually answers at 2. 

As White would have trouble escaping into the centre after Black 2, a more 
promising procedure is to try for sabaki with the attach-and-cut sequence of 
White ‘a’, Black b’, White ‘e 

The two-space high approach at ‘d’ is an effective alternative to 1. 
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Section 4: Problems from Actual Games — Find the Next Move 

Now, let's see how much of the foregoing you have absorbed. The following 
problems are taken from actual professional games. Test your strength by put- 
ting yourself in the player's place. (Answers begin on page 78.) 


PROBLEM 1: Black to play 
Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Takagawa Shukaku 9-dan 

White has answered Black's kakari at 1 with a diagonal attachment. Try to 
work out the next five moves. 
PROBLEM 2: Black to play 
Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan (Black) vs. Kato Masao 8-dan 

Both sides have constructed extensive frameworks, Black with the Chinese 
fuseki and White with the sanren-sei pattern. Black wants to strengthen his 
moyo. What is his best move? 
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PROBLEM 3: Black to play 
Hashimoto Shoji 9-dan (Black) vs. Yamabe Toshiro 9-dan 

How should Black counter White's kakari with the marked stone? Take 
careful note of the fact that Black's extension at the top is an extra-large 
knight's move. 


PROBLEM 4: White to play 
Otake Hideo 9-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 

Black has taken up position in the centre with the marked stone. How 
should White set about reducing the black moyo? 


Problem 5 Problem 6 
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PROBLEM 5: White to play 
Sakata Eio 9-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan 

Again, both sides have large moyos, but Black's is on a bigger scale. From 
what point should White start his attempts to cut the black framework down to 
size? 


PROBLEM 6: Black to play 
Kato Masao 8-dan (Black) vs. Shimamura Toshihiro 9-dan 

White has made an unorthodox kakari. Black must decide whether to go 
for secure territory or put the emphasis on building a large moyo. 
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Problem 7 Problem 8 


PROBLEM 7: White to play 
Ohira Shuzo 9-dan (Black) vs. Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan 

It is White's turn. He is now ready to counter Black's right-side moyo with 
his own schemes on the upper side. 


PROBLEM 8: White to play 
Miyamoto Naoki 9-dan (Black) vs. Kato Masao 8-dan 

Black has answered the high approach move by closing off the corner with 
2. In choosing his continuation, White must be careful not to harm his three 
stones in the upper right. 
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Answer to Problem 1 

The players may be professionals, but that doesn't mean their moves have 
to be hard to understand. 

The sequence to 3 is common sense. White may regret the exchange of 4 
and 5, but overall, this is good enough. 


Answer to Problem 2 

The jump to 1, giving a solid, three-dimensional aspect to Black's moyo, is 
the best move. 

If Black plays 1 elsewhere, such as at ‘a’, White will lose no time in capping 
at 1. 

In the game, White answered Black 1 with ‘b’, after which Black played ‘c’. 
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Answer to Problem 3 

Black extended from the corner stone toward the edge with 1. Were Black 
to have made the usual move at ‘a’, then after White ‘b’ he would need to add 
a stone at ‘c’, which would be rather inefficient. If the marked stone did not 
exist, the diagonal attachment would be normal. 

Black 3 was the natural response to White's extension. After Black ex- 
panded his framework with 7, White started reduction operations from the 
point of 8. 


Answer to Problem 4 

White began his moyo-reduction manoeuvres from the fifth line with 1 
here. Black has nothing better than to defend at 2. 

White 3 is a probe. After Black blocked at 4, White achieved a light, 
flexible shape with 5 and 7. 
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Answer to Problem 5 Answer to Problem 6 


Answer to Problem 5 

White 1 hit the spot. Black was forced to defend at 2, and after 7 White's 
stones were working efficiently to reduce the enemy moyo. 

In place of 1, White ‘a’ would be too close to the black thickness. Black 
would close off the corner with ‘b’, leaving White in trouble. 
Answer to Problem 6 

Black pressed down at 1, aiming to make use of his overall thickness. Then, 
after 5 and 6, he took sente to play 7 in the lower left corner, enabling him to 
start fresh operations utilizing his strength on the right side. 

If Black had played 1 at ‘a’, White would have extended to ‘b’. While this 
would not necessarily be bad, Black no doubt rejected the idea because it 
would have allowed White to dictate the course of events. 
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Answer to Problem 7 

White made the two-space jump of 1, simultaneously expanding his own 
framework at the top while reducing Black's moyo. White ‘a’ instead of 1 
would be solid, but perhaps a little too straightforward. 

If it had been Black’s move he would probably have played at ‘a’, but none- 
theless White 1 occupies the pivotal point where the two frameworks meet. 


Answer to Problem 8 

White escaped lightly with the two-space jump of 1. White 1 at 2 would 
have invited Black to launch an attack starting with ‘a’. Such an attack against 
the lower right white group would have been very dangerous to the three white 
stones in the upper right. 

After Black solidified his position with 2, White took the big point of 3 at 
the top, there being nothing urgent left to do on the lower side. 
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PROBLEM 9: Black to play 
Sakata Eio 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

By playing the two-space high approach of 1, White disrupts the normal 
development of the Chinese fuseki. Black 2 and White 3 are natural moves, but 
where did Black play next? You don't really need to rack your brains over this 
onc. (Answer on page 82) 


PROBLEM 10: Black to play 
Takemiya Masaki 8-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 

White played the marked stone to reduce Black's territory. How should 
Black attack this stone? 
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PROBLEM 11: White to play 
Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan (Black) vs. Otake Hideo 9-dan 
What is White to do about his approach stone at 1? 


PROBLEM 12: Black to play 
Takemiya Masaki 8-dan (Black) vs. Iwamoto Kaoru 9-dan 

White has just invaded the lower right with the marked stone. As Black has 
already blocked off access to the left with his own marked stones, the lone 
white stone could prove a heavy burden. 


Problem 11 Problem 12 
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Answer to Problem 9 

Black played the commonsense shoulder-hit splitting attack of 1. Whatever 
happened, he could not allow the marked white stones to settle themselves 
easily. 

After first strengthening the lower side with the forcing moves 2 and 4, 
White sought sabaki with good timing at 6. Despite this result, Black 1 was bet- 
ter than ‘a’, as White would have been happy to enclose Black with a play at 3 
or thereabouts. 

Answer to Problem 10 

Black 1 was a double-purpose move, serving both to attack and defend. 

White managed to get out with the sequence to 8, but Black's jump to 9 
puts pressure on both right-side white groups, giving Black the advantage in 
the fighting to come. 

Instead of 1 in the diagram, Black 1 at 2 would have been too defensive, 
while playing a keima at 5 would have left White the aji of an attachment at 3. 
Either of these moves would have been a half measure. 
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Answer to Problem 11 

White ran away with the light and flexible knight’s move of 1. 

Black took profit with 2 while he was able to, allowing White to escape in 
good style with the sequence to 5. In place of 1, a block at 2 by White would 
have provoked a dangerous attack starting with Black ‘a’. 

Answer to Problem 12 

Black calmly played 1, preventing White from attaching at that point and 
thus denying him his best chance to achieve sabaki for the marked stone. Black 
1 was the vital point. 

It hardly needs pointing out that Black 1 at ‘a’ would have been an over- 
concentration of effort vis-a-vis the two marked stones. 
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PROBLEM 13: White to play 
Hashimoto Utaro 9-dan (Black) vs. Otake Hideo 9-dan 

Black 2 is an unorthodox idea, the normal reply being ‘a’. What should 
White do now? Needless to say, ‘b’ is not the answer. (Answer on page 84) 


PROBLEM 14: White to play 
Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Ishida Yoshio 9-dan 

Black has just shut in the white marked stone with his own. A direct at- 
tempt by White to save the isolated stone is likely to be very difficult. How, 
then, can White achieve sabaki? 
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Answer to Problem 13 
White 1 created a resilient relationship between his two stones. White now 
has two good continuations in the downward jump to 5 and the block at ‘a’. 
For Black to have to play 2 at 5 would no doubt have been galling, and he 
thus chose a morc aggressive course. The cut with 2 and 4 showed good fight- 
ing spirit, and with the sequence to 9 a clearcut exchange took place. 


Answer to Problem 14 

The counter-hane of 3 was the key to White's sabaki tactics. Black had little 
choice but to give up the corner with 4 and 6. 

If Black had connected at 7 instead of 4, White would have pulled back at 
4, and the chances of killing the whole group would have been virtually nil. 

The development in this diagram is satisfactory for White. 


Answer to Problem 13 Answer to Problem 14 
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Chapter Five 
The Two-Space High Pincer 


The Basic Pattern 
White plays the immediate approach move of 4 when he wants to avoid the 
Chinese fuseki. The aggressive pincer of 5, initiating the joseki known as the 
‘Magic Sword of Muramasa’, is Black's standard reply. 
Other conceivable sequences leading to the same joseki include White 4 at 
A, Black B, White 4 and Black 5. 
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Basic Pattern 


1. The Outside Attachment 
Dia. 1 (terrible for White) 

The attachment on the inside at 1 followed by the pull-back at 3 is a joseki 
for use when the marked black stone does not exist. Because of this stone, 
White is unable to extend after 4. 

Dia. 2 (the outside attachment) 

The outside attachment has no disadvantages. Black’s 
hane at 4, however, is dubious, as White can settle himself 
in the corner by sacrificing a stone at 5. Black’s original 
pincer stone has thus become a slack move. 

Dia. 3 (the ladder) 

Instead of Dia. 2, White can cut on the inside with 1 
here, as long as he can capture the outside black stone in a 
ladder after 5. 
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Dia. 4 (attacking with the pincer) 

Quietly extending at 4 is the joseki move after 2 and 3. Black's aim is to 
fully utilize the attacking potential of the pincer stone by preventing White 
from settling his group easily. White 5 is a forcing move. 

Dia. 5 (hane) 

If Black answers with the hane at 1, White plays atari with 2 and then 
jumps to 4. Following Black 5, the sequence comes to a temporary halt. 
Dia. 6 (Black connects) 

In response to the white probe of 1, Black normally connects at 2. If White 
pulls back at 3, Black climbs up onto the fourth line with 4 while threatening a 
serious attack on the white group. White therefore usually escapes into the 
centre with 5. However, White does not have to play 3 as in Dia. 6. 
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Dia. 7 (jumping out) 

After the exchange of 1 for 2, White can jump to 3 in Dia. 7, forestalling a 
black play here. This would normally be followed by Black ‘a’, White ‘b’, and 
Black ‘c’. Having taken the lead in the centre, White must be prepared to cede 
the corner to Black. 

Dia. & (an effective move) 

The descent at 3, a recently developed move, is an effective follow-up to 1 
and 2. 

Dia. 9 (the slide) 

When Black attacks with 1, White has an efficient counter in the large 
knight’s move slide of 2. The block at ‘a’ in the corner remains, and White 
should have no trouble finding a base for two eyes. 


Dia. 10 (hane on top) 

In answer to White's outside attachment, the hane on top at 2 is a violent 
but effective move. After White cuts at 3, Black first plays atari against 1 and 
then extends at 6. This is a forceful way of playing. 

Dia. 11 (sacrificial stones) 

White must turn at 1. With the sequence from 2 to 6, Black plans to 
sacrifice his corner stones so as to build outside thickness by squeezing White. 
Dia. 12 (outside influence) 

When White plays 1 the three black stones in the corner are dead. Black's 
extension at 2 finishes matters for the time being. While Black may be disap- 
pointed at giving away so much in the corner, the thickness he has constructed 
is very impressive. Dig. 13 shows the follow-up. 


Dia. 10 

Dia. 13 (thickness) 

Following the previous diagram, if White plays elsewhere Black has the 
squeeze sequence starting with the attachment at 1 followed by the solid turn- 
ing move of 3. Black's influence over the right side of the board has become 
very powerful. 
Dia. 14 (bad for White) 

White should not attempt to resist the squeeze by playing 2 here. After the 
forced sequence to 7, Black constructs even better thickness than in the pre- 
vious diagram, and in sente too. 
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Dia. 15 (main force) 

In response to White 1, the combination of 2 and 4 is a crude but 
dangerous counterattack. When the ladder is favourable to Black, White must 
be extremely careful. 

Dia. 16 (unreasonable) 

White's natural response is to pull back with 1. Now, the block at 2 is un- 
reasonable, but the fight that ensues after Black 6 is fraught with peril for both 
sides. White has only to make one slip and his whole position could collapse. 
Dia. 17 (eyeless) 

White plays 1 and 3, and Black really has no choice but to keep after him 
with 4 and 6. 


Dia. 18 (elbow room) 

White gains some elbow room with 1 and 3. Neither side has room for two 
eyes. Black must similarly increase his number of breathing spaces with the 
hane and connection of 4 and 6. 

Dia. 19 (the cut) 

Black has no choice but to block at 2 after the connection of 1, and now 
White makes the long-awaited cut at 3. 

Dia. 20 (ponnuki) 

The hane at 1 is a strong move, forcing Black to cut with 2, but after 3 
Black has no time to connect at ‘a’. Following Black 6, White could turn at ‘b’, 
but simply taking the single stone at ‘a’ (creating a ponnuki shape) is quite 
good enough. 


Dia. 21 (the hane underneath) 

Going back to White's pull-back at 5, what about replying with the hane 
underneath at 6? 

Dia. 22 (depending on the ladder) 

White's only resource is to take the cutting stone, but this depends on the 
ladder working for him. Black will then move out with 2, and White can now 
play elsewhere. 

Dia. 23 (bad for White) 

If the ladder doesn't work for White he is in trouble. Blocking at 1 in Dia. 
23 is just about the best he can do, but after Black 2 there is no way to save the 
situation. 
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Dia. 21 
Dia. 24 (hanetsugi) 

We have seen that it is dangerous for White to pull back at ‘a’ when the 
ladder does not work. White's best countermeasure against Black 2 and 4 is 
the hanetsugi (hane and connection) combination of 5 and 7. 

Dia. 25 (an equal result) 

In response to Black 1 and 3, the hane at 4 is a subtle move. Black must cut 
at 5, inducing White to embrace the cutting stone with 6, and now he cannot 
omit 7. This allows White to make a ponnuki, giving him a strong shape on the 
outside. Both sides can be satisfied with this result. 

Dia. 26 (fine for White) 

If Black mistakenly answers White's hane at 2 in Dia. 26, the connection of 
3 followed by 5 is the correct sequence. Black's cutting stone is caught in a 
loose ladder. (If Black attempts to escape, the moves ‘a’ to ‘h’ find him one 
move behind, and his position crumbles.) This result is slightly better for White 
than Dia. 25. 
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Dia. 27 (pressing with the knight's move) 

` What about pressuring Black with the knight’s move of 1 here? If the 
marked stone were not there, this would be a move commonly seen in 4-5 
point joseki, but... 
Dia. 28 (the ladder) 

Black 1, cutting across the ‘waist’ of the knight's move, is an excellent tactic. 
White embraces the cutting stone with 4, but if the ladder won’t work the 
result doesn’t bear thinking about. If White replaces 4 with the descent at ‘a’, 
Black extends at the point of 4 and White is in trouble. 

Dia. 29 (good for Black) 

When the ladder works, Black simply connects under with 1 and 3 here. 
Although White has thickness, Black has taken a considerable amount of ter- 
ritory with almost ideal shape. This result is judged slightly better for Black. 


2. The One-Space Jump 
Dia. 1 (simplicity itself) 

White’s simplest response to the pincer is the one-space jump. After Black 
also jumps one space to the left, White must jump again with 3: omitting this 
would give Black the perfect move of ‘a’. The sequence in this corner comes to 
a temporary halt with Black 4. 

Dia. 2 (counterattack) 

Following on from the previous diagram, White can put his three stones to 
use in striking back at Black’s pincer stone with the combination of 1 and 3. 
This is only one possible continuation. 

Dia. 3 (hoping for too much) 

On a local scale the josekis resulting from the one-space jump are simple, 
but on a larger scale developments are extremely complex. When White plays 
a kakari against the upper right corner stone, for example, Black will not 
necessarily answer as in the previous diagram. The pincer at 2 in Dia. 3 is also 
very likely. Assuming the joseki development to 10, Black has become very 
strong on the right side, and the three white stones at the bottom thus remain 
as weak as ever. 

This result is unavoidable. In view of the fact that Black occupied the 
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upper right corner first, White can hardly expect an aggressive strategy to suc- 
ceed in this part of the board. 
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Dia. 4 (turbulent waters) 

The simple counter-pincer of 1 is also playable. As a white approach move 
at ‘a’ would now be ideal, Black is sure to forestall this by playing 2. Next, 
White 3 is one possibility, but if Black then runs away at b’ White could have a 
hard fight on his hands. 

Dia. 5 (attachment and pull-back) 

White could also play this severe one-space low pincer with 5 after first set- 
tling the situation in the corner with the attachment and pull-back combination 
of 1 and 3. Following this diagram, if Black plays at ‘a’ White jumps to ‘b’, 
while if Black ‘œ then White ‘d’. Whatever development is chosen, you should 
bear in mind that White can’t afford to play aggressively on the right side. 
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Dia. 6 (good shape for White) 
After White jumps for the 
second time, Black could choose to 


defend the right side. Black 4 in Dia. Te Ter Tet tt 
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corner is common sense. If White 
then jumps once more to ‘a’, Black 4 
is now an effective move. 
Dia. 7 (overplay) 

Pressing with the knight’s move of 3 in Dia. 7 is surely an overplay, as Black 
can confidently cut and fight with ‘a’, White ‘b’, Black ‘c’. But perhaps it would 
be stronger for Black to hold this tactic in reserve. 


Dia. 7 


Dia. 8 (a quiet move) 

The calm, defensive response of 1 here looks good. 
Dia. 9 (counterattack) 

If White ignores 1 in the previous diagram, Black launches his counterat- 
tack with 1 and 3. After the one-way street to 7, it is clear that White has 
played recklessly. 

Dia. 10 (two-space extension) 

Black frequently answers White’s one-space jump of 1 with a two-space ex- 
tension. Needless to say, the idea is to get ahead of White in the race towards 
the left side. Compared with ‘a’, however, this move has the drawback that 
Black’s structure is rather thin, and White is able to exploit its weakness in 
making eye shape. 

Dia. 11 (regrettable) 
This diagram shows one example of how White can exploit the weakness of 
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the two-space extension. Black is regrettably forced to play the hanging con- 
nection of 4. If the marked stone were at ‘a’ he would be able to play 4 at ‘b’, 
keeping up the pressure on the white stones. 
Dia. 12 (good for White) 

If Black does descend at 1, White can play the forcing moves of 2 and 4, 
squeezing Black against the side. To follow, White can make an eye in sente 
with ‘a’ and ‘b’. 


t 


Dia. 10 


Dia. 13 (the pressing move) 

Another powerful way for White to play after Black has answered his one- 
space jump with a two-space extension is the pressing move of 1 in Dia. 13. 
This is the vital point for both sides. If Black crawls along the third line with 2, 
the peaceful result to 6 can be anticipated. Next, White will switch to the at- 
tack with the counterpincer of 7. The same result often arises from the two- 
space high pincer against the knights move approach at ‘a’, but Dia. 13 seems 
even better for White. 

Dia. 14 (push and cut) 

When Black welcomes a fight, he can answer the pressing move by pushing 

up and cutting with 2 and 4 in Dia. 14. When White blocks at 5, Black must 


not neglect to hane at 6. 
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Dia. 15 (fight) 

Next, the jump of 1 is good shape, and after 5 a large-scale fight is in the 
making. 
Dia. 16 (bamboo joint) 

If Black extends in this direction, White should make a bamboo joint with 
3, leaving the aji of Black's weakness at ‘a’. Blocking at b’ instead of 3 is bad. 
Dia. 17 (White jumps two spaces) 

White can also make the two-space jump of 1 here. If Black does the same, 
the situation is settled for the time being. 
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Dia. 18 (Black’s one-space jump) 

In response to White’s two-space jump, Black may play more solidly with 2 
in Dia. 18. The idea behind this move, of course, is to speculate on the thinness 
of White’s position. White 3 makes good shape. 

Dia. 19 (impetuous) 

Even though Black’s aim is to take advantage of White’s thinness, cutting 
immediately with the sequence from 1 to 5 is rather impetuous. Black has 
taken the corner, but allowing White to cut off his pincer stone with 6 and 8 is 
not very good. 
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3. The Large Knight’s Move 
Dia. 1 (the attachment) 

Pressing with the large knight's move of 1 in Dia. 1 is White's most com- 
mon answer to the two-space high pincer. Similarly Black's most natural 
counter is the attachment of 2. 
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Dia. 2 (the hane undemeath) 

At first sight, the hane underneath at 1 seems a useful move, but after 
Black cuts with 2 White finds himself in a rather difficult position. He has no 
alternative but to play atari at 3. 

Dia. 3 (White collapses) 

Black naturally pulls out his cutting stone, and when White connects at 2 
the push of 3 is very severe. White is virtually obliged to extend to 4, 
whereupon Black cuts with 5. After 7, White's position is in ruins. 


Dia. 4 (according to plan) 

In this case, White answers the attachment with a hane on top. This may 
appear to lack coordination with the marked stone, but in fact the aim of 
White's large knight's move was to provoke Black 1. 

Dia. 5 (the cut) 

Following Dia. 4, the pull-back of 1 here is a dubious move. White makes 
good shape with the extension of 2, and when Black cuts... 
Dia. 6 (bad for Black) 

White pushes down with 1 and 3, giving up the corner but cutting off 
Black's pincer stone. White 7 makes good shape. You should note that this 
type of result is usually bad for Black. 


Dia. 7 (three alternatives) 

The correct reply to White's hane on top is the sideways extension of 3 in 
Dia. 7. Then, when White pushes down against the corner stone with 4, Black 
has a choice of three moves — ‘a’, ‘b’, and ‘c’. 
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Dia. 8 (the pull-back) 

First, let's examine the pull-back of 1. This move is said to be bad if the 
ladder doesn't work for Black. 

Dia. 9 (the ladder) 

The immediate push-through and cut with 1 and 3 is a strong way for 
White to play. Black must first stop White from capturing his three stones in a 
ladder. He can choose between ‘a’ and ‘b’. 


Dia. 10 (Black lives) 

First, let's try the block of 1 here. White occupies the vital point with the 
hane at 2, following which Black plays atari at 3 and a counter-hane at 5. Black 
seems to be in no danger 
Dia. 11 (good for White) 

In reply to 6 in the previous diagram, Black must jump to 1 here. White 2 
forces 3 in order to live in the corner, and then in answer to White 4, Black has 
nothing better than the bamboo joint of 5, which threatens nothing. With 6, 
White casts his shadow over the right side while at the same time keeping up 
the pressure on Black's floating stones. This result is good for White. 

Dia. 12 (biting off too much) 

After Black jumps to 1, if White could get away with the double hane 
(nidan-bane) at 2 it would be very hard on Black, but after the sequence from 
3 to 7 it is the white stones that have been captured. 


Dia. 13 (pushing up) 
Now let's look at the upward push of 1 in Dia. 13. Again, White 2 is a 
severe move. Black plays 3 and 5 as in the previous pattern, but now... 
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Dia. 14 (nidan-bane) 

This time the nidan-bane of 1 works. Black must play 2 and 4 as in the 
diagram. Replacing 2 with ‘a’, followed by White ‘b’, Black ‘c’, and White ‘d’, 
unfortunately fails. With the hanging connection of 5, the white group looks 
very much alive. 

Dia. 15 (equality) 
White 6 brings the fight in this corner to a halt for the time being. As 


neither side stands particularly badly, we can evaluate this result as roughly 
equal. 


Dia. 16 (without the ladder) 

Returning to the push-through and cut of 1 and 3, what happens if the lad- 
der is good for Black? 
Dia. 17 (strongest) 

After the atari of 1, Black's strongest continuation is the extension at 3. In 
place of 3, blocking at ‘a’ is also reasonably good. 
Dia. 18 (good for Black) 

Since the ladder doesn't work, the best White can do is squeeze with 1 to 5. 
When Black plays 8 the issue here is basically settled, and although White has 
been able to create thickness by squeezing the black stones, the existence of 
cutting points at both ‘a’ and ‘b’ makes this an unsatisfactory result for him. 
Black's secure territory is superior to White's influence. 
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Dia. 19 (filling in a liberty) 

The second response to White's push at 4 in Dia. 7 that we shall consider is 
the block of 1 here. This is, of course, rather bad shape, as it makes an empty 
triangle, but in compensation it reduces the liberties of the two white stones 
and seriously threatens the cut at ‘a’. This is a powerful way for Black to play, 
and White must be careful. 

Dia. 20 (Black takes sente) 

Blocking at 1 is White's only move. Similarly, if Black connects at 2, White 
must make the hanging connection of 3. After exchanging 4 for 5, Black can 
play elsewhere if he wishes. 

Dia. 21 (White ends in sente) 

Black can also make the hanging connection of 1 here. White again makes 
his own hanging connection after first forcing Black to connect with the atari 
of 2. Developments in this corner come to a temporary halt after Black takes 
one stone with 7. It is usual for White to switch to another part of the board at 
this point, as he has room to slide to ‘a’ if Black takes the corner from him. 


Dia. 22 (good shape) 

Black's third response is the jump to 1 here. In terms of shape, this move is 
the most stylish of the three. 
Dia. 23 (crude play) 

Although pushing one's way in with 1 and 3 here is possible, it is undeni- 
ably a rather crude way of playing. When Black connects at 6... 

Dia. 24 (powerful thickness) 

White must take the single stone with 1, allowing Black to make the severe 
cut of 2. White has no choice but to atari from below with 3, and the connec- 
tion of 4 gives Black impressive outside influence to counter White's solid 
corner territory. The balance, however, seems to be somewhat in Black's 
favour. 


Dia. 25 (a comparison) 

If White blocks at 2 Black will connect at 3. This is the same as Dia. 20 ex- 
cept that ‘a’ in that diagram is now at 1. But what is the significance of this dif- 
ference? 
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Dia. 26 (better for Black) 

If White connects with 1 and pulls back at 3 the situation resembles Dia. 
20, but the marked black stone here is clearly more efficient than its equivalent 
at ‘a’ in the former diagram. This means that 1 and 3 are rather unsatisfactory 
moves for White. 

Dia. 27 (thickness) 

In view of the result in the previous diagram, let's try the descent at 1 here. 
Black will naturally cut at 2, and after 3 and 4 we have a clearcut division be- 
tween corner territory and thickness in which the latter is superior. White 1 is 
not good enough. 
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Dia. 28 (fine for Black) 

This time, White attempts to avoid the previous result by first connecting 
with sente at 1, inducing 2, before playing the descent in the corner. In com- 
bination with 2, however, 4 gives Black tremendous thickness. This result can’t 
be called a success for White. 
Dia. 29 (good shape) 

The attachment at 1 is an effective move. If Black 2, White makes good 
shape with 3. 
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Dia. 30 (resourceful) 

Black normally answers the attachment with the hane of 2 here, and 
White's extension at 3 is also the usual move. Next, the descent of 4 is a 
resourceful move, aiming at both the cut at ‘a’ and the hane at ‘b’. 

Dia. 31 (good enough for Black) 

If White defends against the cut by playing 1, Black occupies the vital point 
for both groups with 2, threatening to deny White a base while creating one for 
himself. This result is satisfactory for Black. 

Dia. 32 (allowing the cut) 

Dia. 32 shows a better way for White to play. White secures his group with 
the descent of 2, and after the forcing atari of 4 he plays elsewhere. Although 
his centre stones have been cut off, this result is bearable for White because 
Black 1 has been made to look rather silly. 


Dia. 33 (special strategy) 

In answer to the attachment of 1, Black could also extend at 2, forcing 
White to connect, before playing the hane at 4. But this way of playing should 
be reserved for special whole-board situations in which it is especially effective. 
It is not regarded as a joseki. 

Dia. 34 (the push) 

Recently, the push of White 2 has often been seen in answer to 1. After 
Black extends to 3, White blocks with 4 and makes a hanging connection at 6. 
This sequence prevents Black from cutting at ‘a’. 

Dia. 35 (nothing doing) 

Following the cut of 1, the sequence to 4 results, and Black clearly has 
nothing for the time being. Without the existence of the marked stone, 
however, this cut would have been disastrous for White. 

Dia. 36 (solid connection) 

Black could conceivably connect at 2 here in response to White's push, but 
if White advances into the centre at 3 subsequent developments should be 
satisfactory for him. 

Dia. 37 (aji) 

Although the cut at 1 is a failure in terms of aiming to separate the white 
stones into two groups, it is an excellent move if looked upon as kikashi (a 
forcing move or sequence). Black 5 is a probe to test White's response. 
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Dia. 34 


Dia. 38 (squeeze) 

Against 1 here, Black sets up a squeeze sequence giving him thickness in 
the centre. White ‘a’ is answered by ‘b’. If White plays ‘a’ before 1, Black con- 
nects at ‘c’, and then after 1 he hems White in again with ‘d’. 


Dia. 39 (settling matters) 

White can dispose of any worries about the cut at ‘a’ by pushing once more 
at 1 here. However, before resorting to such drastic measures it should be 
borne in mind that Black’s tactics in Dias. 37 & 38 are not necessarily effective; 
that depends on the state of play in surrounding areas of the board. 

Dia. 40 (the descent) 

In place of the hanging connection at ‘a’, the descent of 5 is a resolute 
move. It goes without saying that the cut at ‘b’ is a serious threat, but in the 
end, as long as the ladder works for White, 5 is playable. 

Dia. 41 (a common tactic) 

Let’s see what happens if Black cuts. After 2, 3, and 4, the diagonal move 

of 5 is a commonly employed tactic. White must now protect the cutting point 


Dia. 42 (fight) 

How about the hanging connection of 1? Black 2 is the only move, as is 
White 3. Both sides face a difficult fight. 

Dia. 43 (squeeze) 

Following on from the previous diagram, Black can cut at 1 if the ladder is 
in his favour. White must then play the atari of 2 to prevent the ladder, and 
then block at 4. With the clamp of 7, Black can look forward to squeezing 
White and gaining powerful outside influence in sente. This can't be bad for 
Black. 

Dia. 44 (escape) 

Regardless of whether the ladder works or not, crawling with 3 and 5 in 
Dia. 44 looks playable. After the jump to 5, Black should have no trouble gain- 
ing life for these stones. White's corner group needs one more move to live. 
Dia. 45 (uncompromising) 

When Black plays the diagonal move of 1, White's strongest response is ac- 
tually the atari and block combination of 2 and 4, but the validity of this 
method depends directly on the ladder. 

Dia. 46 (semeai) 

Black first forces with 1, gaining an extra breathing space, and then cuts at 
3. Let us first analyze developments from this point onward on the assumption 
that the ladder doesn't work for White. 


Dia. 43 


Dia. 47 (White loses) 
White has to play 1 to defend against the ladder, but this induces Black 2, 
which forces the three stones on the edge to flee with 3. Black is thus able to 
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trap White's centre stones with 4, winning the semeai (mutual life-or-death 
struggle) by one move. White needs something better than 1 in this diagram. 
Dia. 48 (diagonal move) 

How about the diagonal move of 1 here? Black can take drastic measures 
with the atari of 2 and the block of 4. After Black 6, White still has some fight 
left. 

Dia. 49 (White collapses) 

White forces Black with the ataris of 1, 3, and 5, but since the ladder 

doesn’t work ‘a’ is no use. 


Dia. 50 (an alternative for Black) 

The previous diagram was perfect for Black, but I include this alternative 
method for your reference. Black can replace 4 in Dia. 48 with 1 here. White’s 
attempts to resist are futile, as Black squeezes the white stones and captures 
them in a ladder. 

Dia. 51 (when the ladder works) 

Now let’s go back to the starting point of Dia. 46 and see what happens 
when the ladder does work for White. In this case, White can leave the two 
marked stones to fend for themselves, instead seeking safety for the three 
stones on the edge with 1 here. 

Dia. 52 (White wins) 

Assuming the sequence from 1 to 6, it is easy to see that White wins the 

fight by one move. 
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Dia. 53 (mistake) 

For White to jump along the third line, at 1 in this diagram, would be a 
serious mistake. This is because Black could increase his liberties by one with 
the forcing move of 4. When Black fills in a liberty with 10, White has to fight a 
difficult semeai. (See the next diagram.) 

Dia. 54 (a ko fight) 

White has nothing better than the throw-in at 1. Black takes the proffered 
stone, White plays counter-atari with 3, and Black 4 makes it a direct ko fight 
for the life of the white group. As Black has a local ko threat at 6, White's 
situation is clearly hopeless. 

Dia. 55 (trickery) 

Having played the correct move of 1, how do you respond when Black 

springs 2 in Dia. 55 on you? A thoughtless move could lead to disaster. 


Dia. 54 Dia. 55 
5 takes ko 


Dia. 56 (the answer) 

The diagonal move of 1 here puts a stop to Black’s machinations. Black ‘a’ 
is simply answered by connecting at ‘b’. If White heedlessly plays atari at ‘a’, 
Black connects at ‘c’ and wins the semeai there and then. 

Dia. 57 (immediate reinforcement) 

Let’s look at the application of this joseki to a normal fuseki. 

After the sequence of 1 to 4, White plays the descent of 5 as the ladder 
works for him. Black naturally plays 6 as an approach move in the upper left 
corner, which is not only a good move in itself but also makes the ladder now 
favourable to Black. 

White must immediately protect the cutting point with 7. Even when Black 
plays 6 elsewhere than in the upper left, White should still play 7 straight away. 
Dia. 58 (unexpected) 

Black 2 here, striking at the ‘corner’ of the large knight’s move, is a surpris- 
ing move that has recently made its appearance in professional games. There 
seems to be no end to the variety of possibilities in the opening. 

Dia. 59 (falling into the trap} 

White 1 here is just what Black was hoping for. After White’s stones have 

been sundered with 2 and 4, he faces an uphill struggle. 
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Dia. 60 (diagonal push-through) 

White 1 here may give the impression of falling in with 
Black's designs, but there is nothing wrong with it. Black 
separates the original two white stones with 2 and 4 ac- 
cording to plan. Next, the hane of 5 is usual. 

Dia. 61 (equal) 

Black's turn at 1 and White's corner reinforcement of 2 
bring to an end the first phase of this joseki. Black should 
not block at ‘a’ with 1, as he will end in gote. 

Dia. 62 (thickness) 

Following on from Dia. 61, Black increases his thickness with the sequence 
from 1 to 7. The result to 8 is approximately equal. 
Dia. 63 (nuisance value) 

When White plays the hane of 1, Black can peep at 2 before turning at 4. 
The idea is to leave some aji in the corner, but after 5 White has virtually noth- 
ing to worry about. 
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4. Examples of Josekis from Actual Games 
Dia. 1: Chino Tadahiko 8-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 

Following the ordinary sequence from the outside attachment of 2 to 8, 
Black made the ‘slow’ extension to 9, thus allowing White to play tenuki at 10 
without undue fear of his group being attacked. 
Dia. 2: Ohira Shuzo 9-dan (Black) vs. Takagawa Shukaku 9-dan 

Jumping to 2 and 4 is typical of Takagawa's preference for simple posi- 
tions. If Black had obligingly answered 6 at ‘a’, White would have extended to 
‘b’, counter-pincering Black's pincer. 

Black 7 is a natural counterattack. Had the marked not stone been there, 
Black would have blocked at 10 instead of 9. 

White's jump of 16 is a steady move that takes the whole-board situation 
into account. 
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Dia. 1 Dia. 2 


Dia. 3: Ohira Shuzo 9-dan (Black) vs. Takemiya Masaki 8-dan 

Normally, after the sequence to 5, White would play on the right side: 
White 6, 8, and 10 seem characteristic of Takemiya's idiosyncratic style. 

Black defended at 11 after considering the balance with 1. 
Dia. 4: Ohira Shuzo 9-dan (Black) vs. Chino Tadahiko 8-dan 

In answer to the pincer, White played a two-space jump, to which Black 
replied with the calm one-space extension, hoping to take advantage of the 
thinness of White's position later. 

White 4 is the solid joseki move, but tenuki is also possible, of course. 

Black 13 was the only good answer to 12: ‘a’ would have allowed White to 
take up a perfect position with a stone at 13. 
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SENERA: 
Mb bM 
Dia. 3 Dia. 4 
Dia. 5: Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 
Following the exchange of White's two-space jump for Black's one-space 
jump, both sides ignored the lower right corner for some time until develop- 
ments on the left side came to a temporary halt. 
Returning to the lower right, Black played to take advantage of the thick- 
ness he had created in the lower left by cutting at 5. 
White 8 is the only way to achieve sabaki here. Black 9 was also a strong 
move, but up to 14 White has successfully managed to settle his group. 
Dia. 6: Shiraishi Hiroshi 9-dan (Black) vs. Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan 
In this game, White kept in step with Black, imitating his two-space jump. 
This position has no real follow-up, and tenuki is thus common. 
Black probably played the large knight's move approach of 5 because both 
‘a’ and ‘b’ would be answered by the strong pincer of ‘c’. If White had replaced 
6 with ‘d’ in the corner, Black ‘e’ would have made perfect shape. 
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Dia. 7: Hashimoto Shoji 9-dan (Black) vs. Takagawa Shukaku 9-dan 

Here, White's one-space jump was answered by a two-space extension. The 
combined extension and pincer of 5 was really the only good reply to 4. The 
development to 10 is peaceful. 

White 4 at ‘a’ would have been unreasonable in this case due to the marked 
black stone in the lower left, which allows Black to resist with p’. 
Dia. 8: Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan 

Once again, Black answers White’s one-space jump with a two-space exten- 
sion along the third line. When White pressed at 4, Black pushed through and 
cut with 5 and 7, initiating a large-scale fight. 

Black 9 seems to be an innovation. After forcing at 13, Black enclosed the 
white stones loosely with 15, waiting to see how White would respond. 

White shouldn’t have too much trouble settling his group, especially as he 
can attach at ‘a’ to give himself shape while threatening the black stones. 
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Dia. 7 Dia. 8 
Dia. 9: Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

Following the joseki sequence to 9, White probably had difficulty deciding 
between the solid and hanging connections. Having chosen the latter, White 
answered 13 by taking a stone with 14 and 16, making his position thick, and 
being content to end in gote. Black 17 aims to play at ‘a’ next. If White ‘a’ 
Black ‘b’, White ‘c’, and Black is safe because he has room to slide to ‘d’. 

Dia. 10: Kato Masao 8-dan (White) vs. Ohira Shuzo 9-dan 

Here, Black connected solidly at 9. With 12, the joseki comes to a tem- 
porary halt. White’s corner group will have no trouble making a base, as ‘a’ 
and ‘b’ are miai. 

Once this joseki has been played, the focus of attention in the game is al- 
ways on the lower side. In playing 13, Black may have hoped for White ‘c’, fol- 
lowed by Black ‘d’. Perhaps sensing this, White switched to the upper left, 
hoping to disrupt Black's ideal development later on. 
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Dia. 9 Dia. 10 
Dia. 11: Ohira Shuzo 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

This time, Black jumps with 7. After attaching and extending with 10 and 
12, inducing Black to play 13, White invited his opponent to cut at ‘a’ by play- 
ing the descent at 14. 

Black, however, refused the offer, reinforcing his lower side instead. In the 
end, White prevented the cut with 18. This was an exceedingly sharp battle of 
wits. 

Dia. 12: Yamabe Toshiro 9-dan (Black) vs. Kada Katsuji 9-dan 

When White played 6, Black answered by pulling back at 7 because the 
ladder was in his favour. If White had used 10 to attach at ‘a’, we would have 
had the same pattern as in the previous diagram. The block on top at 10 gave 
Black the leeway to play 11. Black 11 at 13 would have invited a White hanging 
connection at ‘b’, giving a joseki sequence. 
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Dia. 13: Kajiwara Takeo 9-dan (Black) vs. Rin Kaiho 9-dan 

The push of 11 in response to White's attachment at 10 was a novel idea. 
This is a greedy move that attempts to prevent White from making good shape, 
while at the same time allowing Black the time to hane at 13. Had White 
played at 16 first instead of 14, Black would probably have contented himself 
with an extension to ’a’. The result after 19 is highly unusual. 
Dia. 14: Cho Chikun 7-dan (Black) vs. Sakata Eio 9-dan 

Here, White first settles the position with the push at 8 before blocking in 
the corner with 10. The sequence to 12 has been the most frequently played 
variation of this joseki in recent years. The one-space pincer of 13 in the upper 
left is rarely seen. With the development to 22, White settles himself in roughly 
the same manner as against the two-space high pincer. 
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Dia. 15: Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan (Black) vs. Sugiuchi Masao 9-dan 

The purpose of the marked stone was apparently to stop Black playing the 
Chinese fuseki. Up to 12, play follows the standard joseki pattern. Black 17 
was an excellent reply in this case to the jump of 16, and the turn of 19 gave 
Black considerable thickness. When White completed his lower-side structure 
with 20, Black was able to set up the Chinese fuseki structure after all by play- 
ing 21 on the upper side. 
Dia. 16: Otake Hideo 9-dan (Black) vs. Cho Chikun 7-dan 

In this case, because the marked stone made the ladder good for White, he 
was able to follow up 8 and 10 with the descent at 12. Black 13, however, 
forced White to add a stone at 14. Although White has spent an extra move on 
his group in the upper left, its shape is excellent and he has secured a large 
territory. 
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Dia. 15 Dia. 16 

Dia. 17: Kajiwara Takeo 9-dan (Black) vs. Fujisawa Shuko 9-dan 

After the standard exchange of 8 and 9, White pushed once more at 10. 
This is a very unusual way of playing. The exchange of 10 for 11 is a loss for 
White considering only this part of the board, but its advantage is that White 
need not worry about the cut at ‘a’, as the ladder relationship is now irrelevant. 
The descent at 14 brings this corner sequence to an end. Nevertheless, the pos- 
sibility of a cut at ‘a’ remains as bad aji for White. 
Dia. 18: Kobayashi Koichi 8-dan (Black) vs. Kato Masao 8-dan 

In this game, Black hit me with the unexpected corner interception of 1. 
The moves from 2 to 8 resulted in a clear-cut division into profit and thickness. 
I then ignored the attachment at 9 so as to get in the first move at the top left. 
If I had not played tenuki, the lower right corner would have been settled by 
the sequence running from White ‘a’ to ‘g’. 
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Dia. 19: Ishida Akira 7-dan (Black) vs. Hashimoto Utaro 9-dan 

The attachment of 2 here is a rarely seen move. White was no doubt plan- 
ning to wedge in at 12 if Black played 5 at ‘a’. The result to 14 is characteristic 
of Hashimoto's subtle style. 


Dia. 20: Rin Kaiho 9-dan (Black) vs. Hashimoto Shoji 9-dan 

This push at 4 in answer to Black's hane was invented by Hashimoto Shoji. 
With White 8, the result is a classic trade of outside influence for secure profit. 
Despite the resemblance of this pattern to that when Black plays a small 
knight's move at ‘a’ and White cuts across the waist, Black 1 here works much 
more efficiently than a stone at ‘a’. Black has no reason to be dissatisfied with 
this result. 
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Chapter Six 


The Chinese Fuseki in Action 
Examples from the Author's Games 


The 32nd Honinbo title match in 1977, played between myself and 
Takemiya Masaki Honinbo, went to only 5 games, of which four featured the 
Chinese fuseki played by Black. Out of these four games, I won three and 
Takemiya one, but in each case the victory went to Black's Chinese fuseki. 


Game One: The 32nd Honinbo Title — Attack and Win 
White: Takemiya Masaki (Honinbo); Black: Kato Masao (Judan) 
Komi: five-and-a-half points 


Figure 1 (1-22). The High Chinese Fuseki 

I had Black in the first game of the match, and chose to play 5 on the 
fourth line, creating the high Chinese fuseki. 

White 8 is a peaceful move. Instead, White could have played the two- 
space high pincer at 1 in Dia. J, leading to early fighting. Play would probably 
have developed as shown to Black 12, giving the standard joseki variation. 

White 16 and 18 were consistent with White’s peaceful policy, seeking to 
settle matters immediately. Of course, 22 could also have been at ‘a’. 
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Figure I (1-22) 
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Figure 2 (23-33): A Difficult Fuseki for White 

White 24 was a probe to test Black's intentions. A more commonsense 
move would be the extension to ‘A’ on the upper side. 

Black 25 was a patient move: if 25 at 1 in Dia. 2, White can cut with 2 and 
4. After White 10 the black corner stones cannot be saved. 

White 26 simultaneously strengthened the four right-side stones while 
aiming at the escape to ‘B’. Playing ‘B’ immediately would be bad, however, as 
Black would answer with the perfect double attack of ‘C’. 

Black ignored White's threats to take the big point of 27 on the upper side. 
This turned out to be a good decision: while replacing 27 in the figure with an 
attachment at ‘D’ would have been safer, White would have been allowed to 
dictate the course of play. Black can play like this because even if White 24 es- 
capes, he still has room to extend to ‘E’, and thus has no need to worry. 

The counterpincer of 28 may have been a natural move, but with White's 
five stones in the lower right still unsettled it looks as if he will have trouble 
achieving sabaki. In view of this, Black's simple jumps to 29 and 31 are quite 
good enough. 

White 32 at ‘F would have been answered by Black 32, leaving the five 
white stones with hardly room to breathe. If Black had played 33 at ‘F, White 
could have aimed at the double-nozoki (peep) of ‘G’ later. 
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Figure 3 (34-42): An Overplay 

White 34 was a good move. It is precisely in this sort of situation that the 
flexibility inherent in the one-space jump asserts itself. 

Black’s solid extension of 35, however, prevents White from settling his 
group. If White were allowed to attach at this point he would have achieved 
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sabaki at one stroke. 

White 36 was a serious mistake. The one-space jump of 1 in Dia. 3 is supe- 
rior. Next, if Black defends the upper side at ‘a’ White gets out at ‘b’ without 
any particular defect in his shape. Conversely, White would answer Black ‘b’ 
with ‘a’, gaining a foothold on the side. White 36 in the figure appears to be 
working efficiently, but actually it is neither one thing nor the other, and it 
hampers the mobility of White’s group. 

Even if White used 38 to escape at ‘A’, he could not hope for much of an 
attack, as Black would push up at ‘B’ and then extend to ‘C’. 

Black 39 and 41 are part of a consistent plan of attack. Black 39 takes ad- 
vantage of the imperfection in White’s shape, while 41 prevents the group from 
linking under at ‘E’ after first wedging in at ‘D’. Note that Black 41 at P 
would be a waste of time, as White would ensure his connection with ‘G’, 
Black ‘H’, and White T. 

Despite the remforcement of 42, the white group remains thin. The effects 
of White’s overplay at 36 are still plaguing him. 
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Figure 4 (43-54): Shoring Up the Defences 

Black took time out from the centre struggle to fix up his shape on the 
lower side with 43. If White resists at 1 in Dia. 4 in place of 44 in the figure, his 
whole group comes under severe attack after Black 6. White therefore 
strengthened the defensive capabilities of his two right-side groups with 44 and 
46. 

After 45, Black has the possibility of linking under at ‘A’ to fall back on. 

White's peep of 48 forces 49, which makes a reinforcement at 50 necessary. 
This, in turn, induces Black to close off the lower side. Although White has 
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given up his aji at the bottom of the board, he is able instead to hound Black's 
centre group with 52. If White had neglected to play 48 and 50, Black would 
have seized his chance to play 1 and 3 in Dia. 5. With these two moves Black 
has enclosed the lower side on a larger scale, and is threatening to kill the 
large white group. 

Instead of 52 in the figure, White could have invaded Black's upper left 
position at ‘B’. However, after Black replies at ‘C’ his stones in the upper left 
become thick, and White has to worry about the life of his centre stones. 

The situation after White 54 could be likened to the calm before the storm. 
Both sides' centre groups have plenty of weaknesses, and the players face the 
middle game from a starting point rich in latent possibilities. 
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Figure 5 (55-67): A Surprise Attack 

With 55 I defended my central group’s connection with the left-side stones 
and waited to see what White would do. I considered the shoulder hit at ‘A’ 
instead of 55, but White would defend at ‘B’, leaving me with nothing of inter- 
est. White’s defence at 56 was expected, but this is acceptable as the lower left 
is still not definite white territory. 

Starting with the attachment of 57, I initiated an invasion of White’s area. If 
White plays 58 at ‘C’, Black answers at 58, and White cannot kill the black 
stones without suffering damage elsewhere. 

It is difficult to evaluate White’s decision to play 60 instead of connecting at 
‘D’. On the one hand, ‘D’ would make White’s connection through to the left 
side more definite, but then Black could play another peep at ‘E’, and the 
white stones as a whole would be lacking in eye shape. White 60 in the figure 
allows Black to cut off the stones on the right side, but in such an event White 
is confident of obtaining two eyes. 

Instead of 65 in the figure, Black could have continued his reduction of 
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White’s lower left territory with 1 in Dia. 6. The fighting is very difficult, but 
after Black plays 21 he has good hopes of living. This method of saving the 
group by linking under, however, is not perfect, and there is little doubt that 
this sequence would create bad aji for the black stones on the outside. 

I decided, therefore, to launch an attack against White's centre stones first 
with 65 and 67, leaving the bottom left corner alone for the time being. 
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Figure 5 (55-67) 

Figure 6 (68-81): Unfortunate Consequences 

From 68, White was faced with the problem of finding the best way to save 
his group. In place of 76 in the figure, connecting at 1 in Dia. 7 would have 
been common sense, but then White must make an eye with 3, 5, and 7, which 
helps Black to solidify his upper side territory. In this case, Black would con- 
tent himself with the sente reducing sequence to 16 in the lower left, ensuring 
an easy victory. 
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Figure 6 (68-81) 79 connects at 68 Dia. 7 
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With 76 in the figure White attempts to obtain life for his group while 
pushing his way into Black's potential upper side territory. Unfortunately, this 
course of action is dangerous for the white stones in the top left corner, which 
are threatened by Black 81. 

Figure 7 (82—100). A Perilous Omission 

White could have omitted 82 and 84, instead playing 1 in Dia. 8, but then 
the hane and connection of 2 and 4 would of course be sente, forcing White to 
play 5, 7, and 9 in order to live. Black is then able to pull back with 10, and the 
large white group is in as much trouble as ever. 

The descent at 85 forced White to take immediate measures to save his 
large central group. The jump of 86 prevented the central black group from 
linking under, making the connecting move of 89 unavoidable. Fortunately for 
Black, however, 89 also helped in the attack. 

The forcing move of 90 actually made it more difficult for the large white 
group to obtain life. White 92 was a vital point for making eye shape, while 93 
simultancously solidified Black's territory and kept up the pressure on White. 

At this stage I estimated that if the area from the top right-hand corner 
along the upper side turned into definite territory for Black, I would need only 
the attachment of ‘A’ at the bottom to win the game. However, since the upper 
side is going to turn into my territory whatever happens, I should have played 
the forcing move of ‘A’. Because of my failure to play here, White was able to 
stake the outcome of the game on the life or death of the large central group. 
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Figure 7 (82-100) Dia. 8 
Figure 8 (101—116). White Risks All 
Needless to say, 1 assumed that White would answer 1 in the figure with a 
move to defend the central group, such as 1 in Dia. 9. If Black ensures his own 
connection with 2 and 4, White can then safely tenuki, as he always has the se- 
quence from White ‘a’ to *i' to fall back on, creating one eye. White probably 
rejected this sequence because the cut at * would become very big for Black. 
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Once Takemiya had secured a large territory at the bottom with 2, 
however, I had no choice but to go for the kill. 

If White omits 16 then Black 16, White ‘A’, Black ‘B’, White ‘C’, and Black 
‘D’ creates a bent four in the corner, killing the white group. 
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Figure 8 (101-116) 
Figure 9 (117-138): Black is Unassailable 

Once I had played 17, it was hard to see how the white stones could live. 
White creates one eye in gote with 18 and 20, but the connection of 21 
deprives him of his other eye. 

The attachment at 22 was White’s last hope, but the black group’s shape 
was without defects, and I was able to parry his attempts to live. 
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Black 33 was a good reply to 32. If I had played at 1 in Dia. 10 (page 119) 
the white pull-back of 2 would have left me with bad aji. Black 3 is necessary 
to stop White forming an eye, but then the cut at 4 is disastrous. 

If White had pushed out at 1 in Dia. 11 (page 119) instead of 34 in the 
figure, I would have cut with 2 and caught the white stones in a ladder-like net 
with 4 and 6. Thus the earlier exchange of the two marked stones turned out to 
be of vital importance. 

Figure 10 (139-165): Big Groups Do Die Sometimes 

From 44, White flounders around in a vain attempt to live. 

Black 47 was a calm move: if I had heedlessly cut at 1 in Dia. 12, White 
would have squeezed with 2 etc. and gained a second eye on the edge. 

With 50, White found the most difficult move of all, but by simply cutting 
off the stone with 51 I avoided any problems. If White 1 in Dia. 13 instead of 
50, Black links under with 2 and 4, and there is nothing to worry about. 

In this game, the Chinese fuseki strategy led directly to victory, enabling 
Black to maintain the initiative in the fighting from start to finish. 

White resigns after Black 165 
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Game Two — A Mistake in the Early Endgame 
Black: Takemiya Masaki Honinbo; White: Kato Masao Judan 


While playing this Honinbo title match I was also defending my Gosei title 
in a best-of-five series against the same opponent, Takemiya 9-dan. Fortunate- 
ly, I was able to keep my Gosei title with 3 straight wins. And in the Gosei 
match too, all the games featured the Chinese fuseki played by Black, twice by 
myself and once by my opponent. 
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Figure 1 (1-23): Allowing a Shimari 

Takemiya played 5 on the third line, creating the Chinese fuseki. When I 
play this fuseki I usually choose the high move at ‘A’, as this leads more easily 
to the creation of a large-scale moyo, and for this reason is more aggressive. 
Occasionally, however, I play the low move just for a change. 

Settling one's shape immediately with 6, 8, and 10 is, in a sense, a peaceful 
style of play. Up to this point the moves resemble the second game of the 
Gosei match (Takemiya again with Black; 5 at ‘A’). In that game, though, 
Black played 11 at ‘B’. 

White 12 in answer to Black’s approach at 11 was a slow way of playing 
that aimed to prevent Black from forming a large moyo. The moves in the bot- 
tom left-hand corner are a joseki. 

I then extended to 22, inviting Black to make a shimari with 23, but limiting 
the overall moyo potential of his right-side stones. 
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Figure 1 (1-23) Figure 2 (24-35) 


Figure 2 (24-35): A Severe Move 

With 24 I fixed up my shape on the lower side and brought my own moyo 
into being. Black's approach of 25 could also have been from the other direc- 
tion at ‘A’. Black 27 was not well received by professionals following the game: 
more stylish would have been the slide to ‘B’, followed by ‘D’ if White answers 
in the corner at ‘C’. By pushing up against White’s strength with 27, Black 
seems to have gained less than White. 

I now started the fighting phase of the game with 32 and 34. For his 35th 
move Black had a wide variety of choices. One excellent example is shown in 
Dia. 1 (next page). Black's jump of 1 forces White to play 2, and the develop- 
ment to 5 is about what one could expect. Black could also have played 35 as a 
cap at ‘E’, but when White plays ‘F it is hard to see how Black is to proceed. 

The attachment of 35 in Figure 2 posed tremendous problems. 
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Figure 3 (36—48). Black's Tesuji 

The extension to 36 was the only move here. If I 
had played a hane at 38 instead of 36 Black would 
have blocked at 36, while if White 36 at 37, then 
Black would have cut at 36. 

White 38 was a mistake in move order. In place 
of 38, White 1 in Dia. 2 is better. Black must cut at 
2, and after 3 and 4 White cán squeeze with the 
moves from 5 onwards. The development to 14 is 
very playable for White, and he has the attachment 
at ‘a’ to use later. 

Black’s wedge-in at 39 was a clever tesuji. White 
can't answer 39 at 44, as Black would simply pull 
back at 40, therby succeeding in strengthening his 
stones considerably in sente. Black would then cut 
at ‘A’, and White's position would be much inferior. Dia. 1 

White therefore fought back with 40 and then defended against the cut 
with 42. Allowing Black 43 and 45 was unavoidable. 

The atari of 48, however, was something of an overplay. If White were in a 
position to attack the black stones as a whole, then 48 would be a valuable 
move, but in reality the bad aji of a possible black cut at ‘B’ is more dangerous. 
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Figure 3 (36-48) 
Figure 4 (49-74). White Invades 

With Black 61, the struggle on the left side of the board had come to a 
temporary halt, and although neither player had displayed his full ability, the 
result was a reasonable division of the spoils. 

White 62, however, was a strategical parting of the ways. A calmer way of 
playing would have been the knight’s move at 1 in Dia. 3. This didn’t appeal to 
me, however, as the jump of 2 is perfect for Black. 
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From 62 to 74 I succeeded in devastating Black's right-side moyo, but in 
compensation his position became very thick, and the centre began to take on 
the appearance of black territory. You can't, after all, expect something for 
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Dia. 3 


Figure 5 (75-91). The Difference of One Line 
Black first pressed with 75 and then played a leaning attack against my 
upper side group with 77 and 79, increasing his central thickness. Black could 


also have played 77 simply at ‘A’. 


I played 84 to reduce the scale of Black's central territory while at the same 
time solidifying my own lower-side framework, but for this purpose the marked 
stone in Dia. 4, one line to the left, would have been better. Against this move 
Black can do no better than the cap of 1 in the diagram (compared with 91 in 
Figure 5), following which White's prospects would seem to be superior after 


defending the lower-side territory with 2. 


Figure 5 (75-91) 
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The shoulder hit of 91 was right on target. If now White ‘B’, Black blocks 
easily with ‘C’. Black has managed to create a considerable amount of territory 
in the centre. In comparison with Dia. 4, the figure is greatly in Black's favour. 

Despite White's inaccuracy, it is still impossible to say who is leading. 
Black, however, has the cut at ‘D’ to use should it become necessary. 


Figure 6 (92-103). Endgame Technique 

When Black played 99 I became aware that the decisive phase of the game 
had been entered and the slightest slip would mean a loss. At around move 
102 I was becoming desperate. 

With 103, Black had a chance to interpolate the push and cut of 1 and 3 in 
Dia. 5. White’s only reply is 4, but now the cut at ‘a’ means a great difference 
in the endgame result. If White plays 4 at 1 in Dia. 6, Black has the placement 
of 2 and the squeeze from 4 to 8. In reply to 13, 14 gives Black life, forcing the 
white group to live with 15 and giving Black time to protect his centre with 16. 
This, of course, is a disaster for White. 

With the game being so close, it was a serious oversight for Black to have 
missed the sequence in Dia. 5. 
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Figure 6 (92-103) Dia. 6 
9 connects above 7 


Figure 7 (104—121). Forestalling Black's Plans 

Crawling at 16 was a large move, as it nullifies the effect of Black ‘A’, 
White ‘B’, Black 'C'. Please compare Figure 7 with Dia. 5. 

What would have happened if Black had used 17 to block at 1 in Dia. 7? 
White would immediately push through with 2, throw in at 4, and cut at 6. 
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Thanks to these moves, if Black plays ‘a’, followed by White ‘b’, and Black ‘c’, 
White can connect at ‘d’. Then, if Black ‘e’, White ‘P, Black ‘g, White takes at 
4 and puts the marked stone in atari. Black's machinations come to nothing. 
But even though Black may have nothing left up his sleeve, 1 in Dia. 7 is a 
big move in itself. Comparing it with 17 in Figure 7, it would be hard to say 


which is more valuable. 
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Figure 8 (122-136). The Losing Move 

White 22 was a tesuji. Although it 
would be a sente endgame sequence 
for White to play 22 at 34, followed by 
Black 25 and then the hane at ‘A’, the 
development in the figure gives White 
one more point. This is because it al- 
lows White to cut at 32, making White 
‘B’ sente. 

White 36 was a grave mistake. I 
had complacently assumed that Black 
would have to answer at ‘C’. The pos- 
sible variations in this part of the 
board were extremely difficult to read 
out, and the game was very close, 
looking like a half-pomt win for one 
side or the other. For some reason the 
pressure made me play the over-ag- 
gressive move of 36. 

Instead of 36, I should have played 
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the commonsense sequence in Dia. 8. It is 
+e Q difficult to assess the prospects of victory 
SY had these moves been played. With the 
-| possibility of a ko fight in the upper left, 
FO th is still unclear. After i 
26 FO ecc | e outcome 1s still unclear. er N was 
6 Lee ne- i 
t8099 ae OL OSH over, Takemiya and I spent more t an 2 
|j 9. Peay eee hours dissecting the game, the conclusion 
a LLTTT IL ttt being that it would have been a half-point 
Dia. 8 victory, but for which side remains un- 
clear. If I had definitely been losing, then desperate measures would have been 
called for, but with the situation so unclear it was very rash of me to play the 
way I did. 


Figure 9 (137-162): Trading Terntones 

Black 37 was the strongest move. It is because of this move that 36 was bad. 
If Black had replied by connecting at 1 in Dia. 9, White would have forced 
with 2 and then defended with 4 and 6. Clearly, he has gained by comparison 
with Dia. 8 If Black uses 1 to cut at ‘a’, White plays 4, and after Black 5, he 
has time to take an extra stone with ‘b’, coming out even further ahead. 

After Takemiya had played 37, I had no alternative but to stake everything 
on the cut of 38. 

Replacing White 44 with an atari at 45 would have led to Black 44, White 
46, Black ‘A’, and White ‘B’, following which Black cuts at 47 and White is 
lost. Black's connection at 45 kills the nine white stones on the left side. White 
52 makes the lower-side territory very large, but the exchange of this for the 
left side is greatly in Black's favour. Black started a ko fight with 57, but I was 
already resigned to losing the game whatever the outcome of the ko. 
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Figure 9 (137-162) Dia. 9 
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Figure 10 (163—199): White Goes Down Fighting 

When Black took the ko with 71, I connected at 72, attempting to cut my 
losses, as I had no suitable ko threat. Black, however, replied with the ob- 
durate move of 73. Now, even if White wins the ko and connects at 65, Black 
can at a suitable moment threaten to create two eyes by playing at ‘A’, thus 
forcing yet another ko. 

White 74 at ‘A’ would be no good: Black would connect the ko and White 
can do nothing. White ‘B’ would be answered by Black ‘C’. 

After Black played 87 I realised I had too few ko threats, and prepared to 
fight it out to the bitter end. But Black 95 and 97 put paid to any chances I 
might have had. 

Replacing 96 with 1 in Dia. 10 is useless, as Black plays 2 and 4. With 5 and 
7 White wins the semeai, but against 10 and 12 White can’t win the ko at ‘a’. 
Black has a local ko threat at ‘b’. White must therefore attack with ‘c’, and 
Black takes the two corner stones in sente. The upshot of this would be to 
make Black's win absolutely sure. 

From the position shown in Figure 10, the sequence White ‘D’, Black ‘E’, 
White *F', and Black ‘G’ leads to White's collapse. 

White resigns after Black 199 
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Figure 10 (163-199) 
ko: 68, 71, 74, 77, 80, 83, 86 


Game Three — A Mistake in the Chinese Fuseki 
White: Takemiya Masaki Honinbo; Black: Kato Masao Judan 


With the score tied at one game each, we reached the first turning point of 
the match. I desperately wanted to win this third game in order to have a good 


chance of taking the Honinbo title, especially as I had the black stones. 
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Figure 1 (1-15). Trying Out a New Idea 

Again I played my customary high Chinese fuseki. White's shimari with 4 
and 6, pointing the ‘sharp end’, so to speak, along the lower side, betrays a 
strong concern with combatting the Chinese fuseki. 

The black extension may not look like a mistake, but if I was aiming to 
sketch out a large moyo I should have emphasized the upper right, since 
White’s lower left shimari makes prospects for further development on the 
lower side small. Specifically, Black 9 would have been better at ‘A’. If White 
defends at ‘B’, then Black solidifies his position with ‘©. 

I had never played 13 before, but it seems a strong move. Black 13 at 1 in 
Dia. 1 would probably have been answered by 2 and 4, making sabaki in the 
corner. Of course, the joseki in Dia. 1 is also not bad for Black. 
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Figure 2 (16-37). A Rather Disappointing Fuseki 

The descent at 17 was overly concerned with attacking the white group. In- 
stead, I should have cut at 1 in Dia. 2. Then if White 2, I simply take one stone 
in a ponnuki shape. White's slide to 4 is undeniably a good point to take, but 
this is more than balanced by the tremendous central thickness that the pon- 
nuki gives Black. Because of 17, I had to allow White to construct his own 
thickness in sente with 18 to 22. 

The pincer of 25 was slightly inefficient, being too close to the two-stone 
wall. A more normal sequence would have been the diagonal attachment at 33, 
followed by White ‘A’ and Black 35. This would be unobjectionable for Black. 
With my eye still on a possible attack against the white stones at the bottom, I 
constructed thickness from 27 onwards with the idea of turning it into territory. 
The problem with this was that the black moyo was not all that big, and an at- 
tack on the lower white group was still far in the future. Pm afraid my strategy 
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was not very praiseworthy. 
Black 35 was also flawed. It would have been better simply to play the 
knight's move at ‘B’, aiming to attach at 36. 


Figure 2 (16-37) 


Figure 3 (38-52): The Game Goes Well for White 

White 40 occupied a not-to-be-missed strategic point. If White neglects to 
play here Black will attack with 1 and 3 in Dia. 3. This sort of pressure would 
be intolerable. The difference in the size of the upper right black moyo alone is 
very big. 

Black 41 was also the only move: if White were allowed to play here 
Black's moyo would vanish into thin air, while the white group would be im- 
measurably strengthened. With 42, White took the last big point, and already 
things were looking bad for Black. 


Figure 3 (36-52) 
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Ih answer to the approach move at 45, White 46, expanding his territorial 
framework on the left side, was the natural move. Black 47 was also according 
to plan. With 52, of course, White achieved an ideal structure on the left side. 
In place of 52, the pressing move at ‘A’ is also powerful, but Black would 
probably ignore it to play a cap at the point of 52. 
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Figure 4 (53—71) 


Figure 4 (53-71): A Good Decision by White 

Black 53 occupied the vital point for the expansion and reduction of both 
moyos, and at the same time it aimed at the hane of ‘A’. If I had played the 
hane immediately instead of 53, as shown in Dia. 4, White would surely have 
sacrificed the lone stone with 2 and 4 and then expanded his moyo with 6. This 
was not good for Black: he had not yet taken the central upper side, which was 
open at the right. 

Black 53 occupies the point of ‘a’ in Dia. 4, and is therefore an ideal 
preparatory move for 1 and 3 in that diagram. 

White played 54 to defend against Black ‘A’, and his decision to continue 
with 56 and 58, surrounding a sizable territory on the left, was a wise one. Al- 
though he also allowed Black to seal off his own moyo, this result was certainly 
not bad for White. 

On a purely local scale, Black would normally play 67 at ‘B’, but White 
could then play ‘C’, enclosing the lower left corner on a large scale and making 
it impossible for Black to achieve anything in this area. The moves from 67 to 
71 were rather desperate measures, but that only indicates how unfavourable 
for me the situation as a whole was. It seemed that no matter how far the game 
proceeded, my misjudgements in the fuseki continued to dog me. 


Figure 5 (72-93): The Tide Changes 
White 72 robbed me of a potential base on the side, and I fled into the 
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centre with 73. White 74 took profit while keeping up the attack. If Black es- 
capes without paying too high a price, he will have profited by erasing White's 
lower left territory, but if the black group's attempts to escape harm the moyo 
in the upper right, the game as a whole will still be in White's favour. 

By playing the hane and connection of 82 and 84, White changed the whole 
flow of the game. Instead of 82, the large knight's move to ‘A’ on the lower 
side seems better. 

I left the situation in the top left corner as it was so as to first jump to 85 in 
the centre and then attack White's lower left group with 87. From being con- 
stantly on the defensive previously, I now felt that it was I that was dictating 
the course of events. I wouldn't go so far as to call it a complete reversal of 
fortunes, but it certainly improved my mood. 

As for the top left corner, if White attacks with 1 in Dia. 5, the result to 8 is 
reasonable for Black. 

White can't afford to omit 86, which protects against the threatened cut 
with Black ‘B’ and ‘C’, but D, one line further away, would defend just as well 
and also work more efficiently. Once Black had played 93, White was faced 
with the painful necessity of defending his corner in gote. It was probably at 
this point that the opportunity for Black to turn the tables on his opponent first 
arose. 


Figure 5 (72-93) 
Figure 6 (94—104): White Misses His Chance 

White had to defend at 94 sooner or later, but first he should have played a 
kikashi at ‘A’, forcing Black to connect at ‘B’. Missing this opportunity led to 
White's defeat. This is a vivid example of the importance of timing. 

The exchange of White ‘A’ for Black ‘B’, if played at this stage, would 
deprive Black of eye shape, but there is no guarantee that Black would reply at 
‘B’ if White played ‘A’ later. White's failure to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity led to a decisive difference later on. 
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With 95, Black determinedly persists in his attack. In place of 96, White 1 
in Dia. 6 would give the group life, but at a price: it is painful for White to have 
to answer Black 4. Although the group can live even if White plays elsewhere, 
this leaves the sequence of Black ‘a’, White ‘b’, Black ‘c’, allowing Black to en- 
gulf two stones. This would be hard for White to bear. For this reason, he 
played atari at 96, and Black started a ko fight with 97. 

After I had fallen behind in the fuseki, the flow of the game had constantly 
been against me. This ko, however, finally gave me some hope of winning. I 
was able to look forward with confidence to the ko fight, as I had a large num- 
ber of ko threats against White's group at the bottom right. 


Figure 6 (94-104) 
ko: 101, 104 


Figure 7 (105—126): The Spoils of War 

Black 5 was an excellent ko threat: no matter how White replies, he cannot 
hope to win the ko. White 6, ignoring the threat to settle the ko, was thus un- 
avoidable. Black 7 and 9 took the whole of the lower right away from White — 
not an insignificant compensation for losing the ko. This development turned 
the tide of the game in Black's favour. 

If White had replaced 14 with 1 in Dia. 7 I would have been forced to play 
2, giving up the bottom left group, but after the hane at 6 Black stands well. If 
Black is greedy enough to connect at 3 in answer to White's peep, the whole 
group would be in danger after White surrounds it on a large scale with ‘a’. 
You should now be able to understand what a serious mistake it was for White 
to omit the exchange of ‘A’ and ‘B’ in Figure 6. 

White cannot kill the black group by using 24 to cut at 25, as Black ‘C’ 
gives the group eye shape. White played 26 with the intention of laying waste 
to Black's upper right territory, and the struggle revolving around this theme 
was to form the final decisive phase of the game. 
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Figure 8 (127-160): White's Losing Move 

Despite the fact that the game had turned much better for Black, that was 
because I had managed to extricate myself from a losing situation. It was still 
to early to evaluate Black's position as definitely superior, and the ultimate 
outcome remained unclear. Taking sente with 31, which forced 32, I was finally 
able to defend the top left corner with 33. But 37 in the lower left was prema- 
ture: ‘A’ on the right side was bigger. White 38, therefore, was the losing move. 
White should have used this opportunity to play 1 and 3 in Dia. 8. Following 
this, if Black plays elsewhere White can play ‘a’, and if Black plays ‘b’ White 
can switch to the upper side with 'c'. In any event, if White had followed Dia. 
8, the outcome of the game would still have been unclear. From the peep at 39 
to 49, I managed to amass a considerable amount of territory on the right side, 
and a win for Black seemed finally in sight, but I still had to fight a difficult 
endgame. 


Figure 8 (127-160) 
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Figure 9 (161-200): One-Point Endgame Profit 

Black 62 in the upper right was the largest endgame point on the board. 

White 68 was merely a forcing move played to gain time to think. Black 77 
was unavoidable. If 1 had used this move to cut at 78, White would have played 
at 'A' and put me on the spot. 

White 88 was a clever move. If Black connects at 90 with 89, White's 
wedge-in at ‘B’ succeeds. 

The attachment of 95 was an endgame tesuji worth one point. Instead of 
95, simply playing 1 and 3 in Dia. 9 gives White a 6-point territory after 4. 
After 95 and 97 have been played, however, the normal way for White to 
defend the corner is with 1 and 3 in Dia. 10, where he has only 5 points. 

Refusing to give way, White blocked at 98. The commonsense move was 
naturally 1 in Dia. 10, but White's reaction was understandable. The game was 
looking good for Black, and so White couldn't afford to give away even one 
point. 

Before looking at Figure 10, try to work out what Black can do in the 
corner. 
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Figure 9 (161-200) Dia. 10 


Figure 10 (201-239): Trading Territories 

Black 1 and 3 destroyed White's corner territory. After 3, if White plays at 
the point of 19 the corner becomes seki, but this, of course, would automatical- 
ly mean Black's victory. 

With the throw-in of 19, I started a ko. I ignored 24 to kill the white group, 
allowing White to take eight stones on the lower side in exchange. This trade, 
however, was profitable for me, and increased my winning margin. 

Looking back on the game as a whole, despite the fact that the fuseki did 
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develop along the lines typical of the Chinese fuseki, my strategy was poor, and 
my play in the opening only succeeded in giving White the lead. 

Just because you adopt the Chinese fuseki doesn't mean you should force 
your opening play into a stereotyped mould. Black 17 in Figure 2 was clearly 
motivated by an excessive desire to force the game into fixed Chinese fuseki 
lines, and I committed the same crime with move 25. Too great an emotional 
involvement in the game gave me a narrow view of the board. 

In the fourth game of this Honinbo title match Takemiya had the black 
stones. Forsaking the Chinese fuscki, he played the sanren-sei opening for the 
first time in a long while. Nevertheless, I met him moyo for moyo, and from the 
middle-game onwards Black started to grab secure territory. In the end, this 
concern with profit proved to be his undoing, and White won the game by 
resignation. 

After four games my score was three wins to one loss. Only one more win 
and the Honinbo title would be mine. 

Black wins by 7 1/2 points 
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Game Five — Fighting on White's Home Ground 
White: Takemiya Masaki Honinbo; Black: Kato Masao Judan 


The following game was the fifth in the Honinbo title match. In Game 
Four, strangely enough, Black did not employ the Chinese fuseki, which had 
come to seem almost de rigeur. Fortunately for me, the white side prevailed in 
the end, and defending Honinbo Takemiya Masaki now had his back to the 
wall. In this fifth game, I had the black stones, which (despite the komi) was 
thought to confer a slight advantage, and I was determined to take tbe title 
there and then! 
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Figure 1 (1-16) 

Figure 1 (1-16): White Builds a Large Moyo Too 

Up to 5 the moves were identical to Game Three, but 6 in that game was a 
small knight’s move at ‘A’. In both cases, the idea is to limit Black’s potential 
for moyo building from the lower-right corner across the bottom side. Black 7, 
staking the first claim to the upper side, is natural. The same extension on the 
lower side would be inferior because of the effect of White 6. 

Once White had occupied the left-side star-point with 8, the game became 
a contest between large frameworks. White ignored Black’s approach at 9 to 
take the big point of 10 at the bottom; this was probably planned from the 
start. If White had played 10 at ‘B’, Black would have made his own one-space 
jump to 14. 

The purpose of White 10 was to induce Black to make a shimari at 11 and 
then use his sente to invade the upper-right black framework. If 10 had been at 
‘C’, Black would probably have forgone the shimari and played at 14 instead. 


Figure 2 (17-34) 
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Figure 2 (17-34): Black Takes Profit 

The first contact fighting of the game occurred in White's sphere of in- 
fluence. Black first made a double kakari (approach move from both sides) 
with 17, and then invaded the corner, getting profit in the bank. Note that it 
would have been a mistake to play 27 as a hanging connection at ‘A’, White 34 
was a large-scale way of playing typical of Takemiya's style. In place of 34, 1 in 
Dia. 1 is a very practical alternative. Black would probably seek to reduce the 
scale of the white territory with 2. The sequence from 3 to 7 gives both sides 
good shape, but after 8 prospects look slightly better for Black. 


Figure 3 (35-46): Diving Right In 

With 35 and 37 I immediately tried to reduce the scale of White's moyo. 
From a purely local viewpoint Black 35 would make better shape at ‘A’, but I 
estimated that after White ‘B’ and Black ‘C’, Takemiya would reinforce his 
moyo at ‘D’, making it difficult for me to reduce. Nevertheless, this doesn't 
mean that such a development would be bad for Black. For White 38, the 
usual move in this kind of situation is the direct thrust of 1 in Dia. 2, but after 2 
and 3, the cut at 4 is annoying to White, as the marked stone is in just the right 
place for a ladder break. White must pull back with 5. The sequence to 10 is 
just one possibility, but a very playable one for Black. 

Another turning point was Black 41, which I could have played at 44 in- 
stead. White would then have blocked at 41, and I would have extended to F’. 

Up to move 45, one could say that Black has played in a very territory- 
oriented manner, preventing White from taking points along the edge. Of 
course, the disadvantage of this strategy is that he has allowed his opponent to 
build up great central thickness. How successfully Black manages to nullify this 
thickness may well decide the game. 


Figure 3 (35-46) 
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Figure 4 (47-53): Many Ways to Reduce a Moyo 

It was very difficult to decide on Black 47: there are so many conceivable 
ways of setting about reducing the white moyo. The capping move of 1 in Dia. 
3 would probably have been a safe method. White could be expected to answer 
at 2, and then 3 would set the stage for a contest between long-term strategies. 
Black 1 in Dia. 4 also seems feasible. After 2 and 3 White is likely to attack at 
‘a’, but this shouldn't worry Black unduly. Compared with Black 1 in both Dia. 
3 and Dia. 4, Black 47 in Figure 4 was a deeper invasion that entailed a cor- 
respondingly greater risk. It may have been a bit of an overplay. 

Black 53 should have been at ‘A’, seeking a foothold on the lower edge. In 
that case, Black would have to suffer a white invasion at ‘B’. 


Figure 4 (47—53) 
Figure 5 (54-69): A Life-or-Death Struggle 

White 54 was undeniably a good point, but Black 55 not only reduced 
White’s possibilities of profit along the lower edge, it also occupied a vital 
point in the attack and defence of the central black group. Black would have 
been in much worse trouble had White played 54 at 55. The failure of both 
Black (on move 53) and White (on move 54) to play a stone on this ideal point 
is simply unexplainable. Once I had played 55, putting down roots on the edge, 
my large centre group became much more capable of looking after itself. 
Omitting 57 would have invited a white invasion at ‘A’; this would have been 
very severe. Although White has broken Black's upper-side territory in two 
with 54 and 56, in the bottom half of the board he has allowed a black group to 
ensconce itself right in the middle of his moyo. White's territorial inferiority is 
already obvious. 

White 60 and 62 were regrettable aji-keshi moves that helped Black to 
solidify his territory, but they were a necessary preliminary to the all-out attack 
on the central group on which White was forced to stake the game. 

In hindsight, perhaps I should have made the solid connection of 1 in Dia. 
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5 instead of 65 in the figure. White would have attacked with 2, but by utilizing 
a leaning attack at the bottom with 3 to 7, I would surely have been able to find 
life for the group. In both variations, though, the vital point is at Black 69. 


Figure 5 (54-69) Dia. 5 
Figure 6 (70-82): A Desperate Struggle 

White played the severest possible attack with 74. It is not enough for 
White simply to put pressure on the black group: unless it dies he is likely to 
lose the game. Black seeks more elbow room with 77. He would welcome the 
cut of 1 and 3 in Dia. 6: the sequence to 6 allows him to make one cye, with 
good shape as well. 

Black 79 was necessary to achieve good shape. If White had played 80 at 
81, Black would have cut at 80. I had not imagined initially that it would be 
quite so difficult to make this group live. Looking back at Figure 4, it is obvious 
that my difficulties at this point stemmed from the invasion at 47; I was a little 
over-optimistic regarding my ability to create a live group starting from 47. 
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Figure 7 (83-100): One Eye in Gote 

In answer to 85, White's peep of 86 aimed to cut at the point of 94. White 
is displaying an uncompromising attitudc. 

The tesuji combination of 87 and 89 was a life-saver for the black group. If 
Black plays 87 at 90, White pulls back at 89 and Black has no follow-up. If 
White uses 90 to take the single stone, as with 1 in Dia. 7, Black's atari of 2 for- 
ces White to connect, after which Black also connects at 4. This breaks 
through White's encirclement. 

White 92 was also unavoidable; any other move would allow Black's 85 or 
89 to spring into action. The cut at 94 may have been White's aim from the 
start, but if at this point he had played ‘A’ on the left side, forcing Black to 
answer at ‘B’, the central group would have found it even more difficult to live. 

Black 97 enabled the centre group to make one eye in gote with ‘C’, but 
how to create the second eye was still a thorny problem. 


3: connects 


Figure 7 (83-100) 


Figure 8 (101—115): White Misses a Forcing Move 

Taking advantage of White's failure to play a kikashi at ‘A’ in Figure 7, I 
immediately played there myself with 1 in Figure 8. This move virtually assured 
life for the large central group. Strange as it may seem, because 1 reduces the 
liberties of White’s two marked stones in the Figure, White is severely 
restricted in his attempts to strangle the large group. It is unclear whether the 
black group would have lived if White had forced at ‘A’. 

Black met the hane at 4 with the nice combination of 5 and 9. White can’t 
play 14 at 15 to destroy Black’s eye shape, as Black plays atari in sente at 14 
and then cuts at ‘A’. 

To return to White 4, even if White had played at 1 in Dia. 8 instead, the 
cutting sequence from 2 to 6 would have been sente, obliging White to connect 
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at 7 and letting Black prepare the creation of a second eye with 8 and 10. 
Black ‘a’ and ‘b’ are miai, so that leaves only one eye to make. Considering the 
aji at ‘c’, ‘d’, and ‘e’, it is hard to believe that this group could die. 


Figure 8 (101—115) 


Figure 9 (116—150): Life at Last 

I played 17 to reduce White's territory while threatening to make another 
eye. White can't play 18 at 23, as Black 18 makes an eye while further reducing 
White's territory. Black took profit in sente again with 19. 

Black made a second eye with 23, bringing the epic struggle in the centre to 
an end. In effect, this move also decided the result of the game. White had 
been going all out to capture the central group on the premise that this was the 
only way he could win: his failure to do so merely widened Black's territorial 
lead. 

I have no particular comments to make on Subsequent moves. 
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Figure 9 (116-150) 
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Although I won this game by quite a large margin, that doesn't mean it was 
easy. I played some risky moves, notably 47 and 53 in Figure 4; I seem to have 
wanted to settle the result as soon as possible. 

This game started off with a Chinese fuseki setup, but the fighting un- 
avoidably occurred within White's moyo, and thus the course of the game did 
not take on the characteristics peculiar to the Chinese fuseki. Instead, the 
areas to which Black had originally staked his claim with his first three moves 
— the Chinese-fuseki stones — turned directly into solid territory. This is a 
highly unusual result. 

Of the four games we have seen, the Chinese fuseki succeeded in display- 
ing its full power only in Game 1. It's a pity I can't win all my games like that, 
but I’m afraid my opponents won't let me! 

In Game 2, Takemiya adopted a quiet, passive style of play, while in Game 
3 I tried too hard to play in the manner appropriate to the Chinese fuseki, and 
in so doing lost sight of the board as a whole, ending in failure. There is no 
denying that the Chinese fuseki is difficult to play properly. 


Figures 10 & 11 (151—209): Taking the Title 

Being sure of a win, I was able to play the endgame with a light heart. 
White resigned when play entered the late endgame, at which stage Black was 
leading by about ten points on the board. 

I must confess to having been rather lucky in winning this game, as well as 
Game 3. 

White resigns after Black 209 


Figure 11 (181-209) 
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Books and Playing Sets for 
Chinese Chess, Shogi and GO 


Whenever you're looking for the best in strategy games from 
the Orient, think of Ishi Press. We're committed to offering 
English-speaking readers the best in all these fascinating games. 

We offer an excellent introductory books on Chinese Chess 
(Xianggi) and Japanese Chess (Shogi). Subscribe to our new 
quarterly newsletter about Shogi, Shogi World, just $9 a year in 
the US, $12 in Canada, and $14 in other countries. 

The other classical game of strategy from the Orient is GO 
(Weichi in Chinese or Pahduk in Korean). We publish the most 
complete collection of books about GO to be found in any 
Western language. We also publish GO World, the definitive 
GO magazine of the English-speaking world. Subscriptions to 
GO World are $15 a year in the US and $18 in Canada. 

We offer the most complete selection of GO-playing equip- 
ment to be found anywhere in the western world. Whether you 
are looking for a basic set with glass stones and a folding board 
or the most elegant traditional GO board with slate and clam- 
shell stones in polished wooden bowls, we've got it. 

We also carry a selection of Shogi sets with both traditional 
and international-style playing pieces and a good-quality 
Chinese Chess set with durable plastic chessmen and a folding 
wood board. 


Ask your local retailer for Ishi 
Press books and games or 
send for our free catalog 
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Books about GO 
from Ishi Press 


BEGINNER BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GO 

by James Davies and Richard Bozulich 
THE MAGIC OF GO 

by Cho Chikun 


ELEMENTARY BOOKS 


THE SECOND BOOK OF GO 
by Richard Bozulich 
BASIC TECHNIQUES OF GO 
by Haruyama Isamu and Nagahara Yoshiaki 
LESSONS IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF GO 
by Kageyama Toshiro 


Elementary Go Series 


VOLUME 1: IN THE BEGINNING 
by Ishigure Ikuro 
VOLUME 2: 38 BASIC JOSEKI 
by Kosugi Kiyoshi and James Davies 
VOLUME 3: TESUJI 
by James Davies 
VOLUME 4: LIFE AND DEATH 
by James Davies 
VOLUME 5: ATTACK AND DEFENSE 
by Ishida Akira and James Davies 
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VOLUME 6: THE ENDGAME 

by Ogawa Tomoko and James Davies 
VOLUME 7: HANDICAP GO 

by Nagahara Yoshiaki and Richard Bozulich 


INTERMEDIATE BOOKS 


STRATEGIC CONCEPTS OF GO 
by Nagahara Yoshiaki 
THE BREAKTHROUGH TO SHO-DAN 
by Miyamoto Naoki 
KATO'S ATTACK AND KILL 
by Kato Masao 
THE DIRECTION OF PLAY 
by Kajiwara Takeo 
THE POWER OF THE STAR-POINT 
by Takagawa Shukaku 
THE CHINESE OPENING 
Kato Masao 
POSITIONAL JUDGMENT 
by Cho Chikun 


ADVANCED BOOKS 


DICTIONARY OF BASIC JOSEKI (3 Volumes) 
by Ishida Yoshio 

ENCLOSURE JOSEKIS 
by Takemiya Masaki 

REDUCING TERRITORIAL FRAMEWORKS 
by Fujisawa Shuko 

INVINCIBLE: THE GAMES OF SHUSAKU 
edited by John Power 
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GENERAL INTEREST 


THE TREASURE CHEST ENIGMA 
by Nakayama Noriyuki 


Other Strategy Games 
from the Orient 


CHINESE CHESS FOR BEGINNERS 
by Sam Sloan 

SHOGI FOR BEGINNERS 
by John Fairbairn 

FIVE-IN-A-ROW (RENJU) 
by Sakata Goro and Ikawa Wataru 


Free catalog available on request. Wrtie to: 


In North America: 

ISHI PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
1400 N. Shoreline Blvd., Bldg. A7 
Mountain View, CA 94043 
Telephone: (415) 964-7294 


Other Countries: 

THE ISHI PRESS, INC. 
CPO Box 2126 

Tokyo, Japan 
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The Chinese opening is the newest of the standard fuseki 
patterns, yet within two brief decades it has established itself as 
one of the most popular openings, rivalling the sanren-sei in its 
appeal for amateurs and professionals alike. The reasons for its 
popularity are that within the one pattern it combines the vir- 
tues of both the influence-oriented and the territory-oriented 
patterns; at the same time, it emphasizes rapid development. 

The Chinese opening is similar to the sanren-sei in that the 
third move is an extension along the side, but the difference is 
that the one 3-4 stone gives it strong territorial potential to 
complement the influence secured by the star-point stone. This 
flexibility makes it a dynamic opening which is well suited to a 
variety of playing styles. 

The Chinese opening has enjoyed great success in tourna- 
ment go, being the favorite pattern of such great players as Kato 
Masao and Fujisawa Shuko when they were at the peak of the 
go world. In fact, statistics show that the high variation (that is, 
the third move played on the 4th line) of the Chinese opening 
has the best winning percentage in professional play of all the 
opening patterns. 

The flexibility of the Chinese opening, with its equal poten- 
tial for building influence and taking territory, makes it an ideal 
opening for players of all levels. If you add it to your opening 
repertoire, your own winning percentage is bound to rise. 
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CHINESE OPENING 8B 
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